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ORD IRWIN delivered an admirable address to 
the Indian Legislature on Wednesday. It was 
very carefully phrased throughout, and it was 
instinct with that profound sympathy for Indian aspira- 
tions which makes his influence what it is among all 
sections of opinion. Unhappily the importance of 
having such a man as Viceroy in these critical days is 
not appreciated by Conservatives in this country—or at 
any rate by some of them, for the reproach does not 
apply, we think, to Mr. Baldwin. The Simla speech is 
met with objurgations in Die-hard circles. Lord Irwin 
is accused of snivelling weakness, of coquetting with 
the Congress agitators, of treachery to the Simon 
Report. We hope that the main body of sensible Con- 
servatives will not be led astray by this fustian. The 
Simon Report is not scrapped; but it can and must 
be improved upon at the Round Table Conference. 
That the Conference shall be, as the Viceroy put it, 
“unfettered *’ is absolutely necessary, if it is not to end 
in smoke—or worse. Immediately after Lord Irwin’s 
speech all the principal leaders of the moderate parties 
met and drew up a statement. The statement begins 
by a reiteration of hostility to the Simon proposals, and 
goes on to demand an amnesty for the political 
prisoners in India. But it concludes with an appeal to 
the Congress and other organisations to drop non-co- 
operation and civil disobedience, and join in a 
concerted attempt to attain their common end by 
agreement. What the Congressites’ response will be we 
do not know. It may be that they will be persuaded in 
the end to come to the Conference. For the moment it 
seems that the prospect of a really representative 
attendance of the moderates and Liberals is good. 








By A. Emil Davie ies . 


Mr. Mackenzie sere and the Canadian Liberals are 
apparently as confident of being continued in power as 
they were when the Dominion Premier decided to have 
a General Election before the Imperial Conference. 
The Conservatives have hoped that the new United 
States tariff would provide them with a_ powerful 
weapon, as perhaps, if they had been under different 
leadership, it might have done. But Mr. Bennett 
preaches an extreme economic nationalism which, while 
demanding a stiffer resistance to the United States, 
does not help the Canadian Conservatives when they 
come to deal with the Mother Country or the other 
Dominions. Mr. Bennett may denounce Mr. Mackenzie 
King’s preferences to Britain as camouflage, which in 
some degree they are, but it is obvious that in the year 
of the Imperial Conference the Conservative leader 
cannot hope to improve the imperial standing of his 
party if he finds himself driven, in attacking Mr. King, 
to utter warnings about the dangerous competition of 
New Zealand and the West Indies. It remains, how- 
ever, to be seen whether the Conservatives can make 
headway against Mr. King by denouncing him as 
showing pusillanimity in the presence of the United 
States tariff. ‘‘ No trade or truck with the Yanks ”’ 
was the slogan in the historic anti-reciprocity election 
of 1911. The industrial and economic relations of the 
two countries have changed enormously in twenty 
years; but the cry of retaliation is still the one resort 
of Canadian Conservatives. No one, however, will be 
surprised if Mr. Mackenzie King should once again 
prove to have been too astute for them. 





* * * 


M. Briand’s project for the creation of a Pan- 


European Confederation has met with a surprisingly 
favourable response from the Italian Government. It 
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might have been thought that a scheme of so nebulous 
a nature would give Mussolini an opportunity for one of 
his slashing attacks on the bankruptcy of European 
pacifism and internationalism. On the contrary, 
however, the Fascist Chief of State goes even farther 
than the French Foreign Minister. He has examined 
the memorandum with the greatest care and is ready to 
give his whole-hearted collaboration in this, as in any 
other, scheme which works for peace and for the moral 
and material regeneration of Europe. He suggests that 
membership of the new confederation should not be 
confined only to members of the League of Nations— 
that is to say, Russia should be included. And he ends 
his reply with a few well-chosen remarks about security 
and disarmament, which have not been so well received 
in Paris as the preamble. Except in so far as it tends 
to improve Franco-Italian relations, the Italian reply to 
the Briand memorandum need not be taken seriously. 
There are many obstacles in the way of M. Briand’s 
scheme, of which by far the greatest is not the difficulty 
of an accommodation with Germany, but the growing 
rivalry and jealousy between France and Italy. Until 
such problems as naval parity and the position of 
the Italians in Tunis have received some satisfactory 
solution, major schemes involving Franco-Italian co- 
operation are not likely to extend beyond the stage of 
correct diplomatic notes. 


* * * 


For some weeks past rumours have been current that 
the Jugoslav dictatorship, which was established at 
the beginning of last year, was to be modified. These 
expectations have been dispelled by the recent com- 
muniqué of the Belgrade Government, which makes it 
abundantly clear that the dictatorship, established in 
January, 1929, as a temporary measure, is now to be 
regarded as a permanency. That the powers that be 
in Jugoslavia should desire to minimise _ tribal 
differences and to convert Croats, Slovenes and Serbs 
into loyal Jugoslav subjects is a natural and laudable 
desire. It was for this reason that they abolished the 
Skupshtina and made a new administrative division of 
the kingdom. It had been confidently expected that 
the dictatorship would prepare the way for a modified 
form of self-government by the extension of wide 
powers of local administration to the Banat or county 
councils. The Government communiqué, however, 
shows that at the present moment there is no intention 
of establishing elective councils in the new Banats and 
that the Ban, or Belgrade-appointed Governor, is to be 
given supreme power. This decision will come as a 
shock to many of the best-educated Croats and Serbs, 
who hitherto have supported King Alexander, partly 
because they admitted the failure of the former 
Skupshtina, and partly because they believed in the 
King’s promise to establish a new form of democratic 
government. The new communiqué would seem to 
indicate that the form of government, which the King 
and his present advisers intend to make permanent, 
will be modelled after the Fascist pattern. The experi- 
ment may be more dangerous than in Italy. Certainly 
Serbian and Croat malcontents will not be amenable 
to the castor-oil treatment. 

* * * 


There is much to be said, on the surface, for granting 
some relief from taxation to profits placed to reserve by 


nes 


companies with a view to business extension or the more 
rapid replacement of obsolescent plant. But it was 
clearly out of the question for Mr. Snowden to accept 
the amendment to the Finance Bill put down with this 
object by a section of the Liberal Party. The loss of 
revenue simply cannot be afforded under present 
conditions. Moreover, the amendment would relieve 
from taxation those firms which are rich enough to put 
sums to reserve at the expense of those which are not. 
It would therefore, so far from helping the depressed 
industries, actually harm them ; for the money to make 
the Budget balance must come from somewhere. It is, 
however, true enough that, under modern technical 
conditions, business men have a grievance. The depre- 
ciation allowed by the Inland Revenue is, in certain 
cases, not enough in view of the more rapid scrapping of 
machinery that is coming to be the rule. The remedy 
for this is to allow higher depreciation allowances where 
they can be proved necessary, as soon as the concession 
can be afforded. The remedy certainly is not to make a 
large present in remission of taxes to prosperous 
businesses at a time when the problem of making the 
Budget balance is already almost insoluble for the 
present year. 
* * * 

Notwithstanding all this, the official Liberal amend- 
ment was pressed, and the Government had a narrow 
escape with a majority of only three. A number of 
Conservatives who had concealed themselves in St. 
Stephen’s Club poured into the division lobby at the 
last moment, and but for the disunity of the Liberals 
the Government would have been beaten. Four Liberal 
members—Messrs. E. D. Simon and Percy Harris, 
Sir William Edge and Sir Robert Ashe—voted with the 
Government, and a dozen others, including Sir Herbert 
Samuel and Sir Donald Maclean, abstained. When the 
result was declared there was a good deal of temper 
shown against Mr. Lloyd George. The Labour Party 
were incensed with him for what they regarded as a 
deliberate attempt to wreck the Government. A large 
number of the Liberals saw the episode as a piece of 
reckless indifference to the realities of the situation, and 
regretted that they had been misled by their leader’s 
assurances that he had no wish to precipitate a crisis. 
It is expected that they will shortly make it clear that 
they are not going to take any more such risks. This 
will warm the cockles of the Labour heart, but will 
leave Mr. Lloyd George in an awkward position. It is 
a regrettable turn of events, in view of what was hoped 


for from Labour and Liberal co-operation in dealing 
with unemployment and agriculture. 


* * * 


The vote of censure which Mr. Baldwin and his 
colleagues have tabled this week is, no doubt, intention- 
ally ambiguous. It is not meant to define the attitude 
of Mr. Baldwin or of his followers to the proposals of 
Lord Beaverbrook, but only to make a gesture, which 
each member of the Conservative Party can interpret in 
his own way. The one significant thing about it is that 
it is generally regarded as marking the disappearance 
of the referendum plan. This was, we suppose, adopted 
originally by Mr. Baldwin only in the hope of placating 
the malcontents in his own ranks, and not on its real 
merits. Its rejection by the Empire Crusaders 
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(comically enough after their leader had taken credit to 
himself for its invention !) robbed it of any value; and 
accordingly it may be regarded as dead. Mr. Baldwin, 
however, is not even now committed to taxes on food- 
stuffs. The rising tide of Tory opinion may before long 
compel him to adopt them as part of his policy ; for the 
present he is still hedging—urging that such taxes 
should be considered, but not positively proposing their 
adoption. Consequently poor Mr. Baldwin is still the 
target of the brickbats of Lord Beaverbrook and his 
friends. But they believe they have got him on the run, 
and are determined to press their advantage home. 
Nothing less than a whole-hearted advocacy of food 
taxes will now satisfy the Empire Crusaders. They 
have advertised their cause very effectively in the North 
Norfolk election, and though they have failed to snatch 
the victory they had hoped for, they are not likely to 
abate their zeal in the building of ‘* the garden wall.’’ 


* 7” * 


The Mines Bill is to go back to the House of Lords, 
with the points of substantial difference between the two 
Houses reduced to one. The Lords’ other amendments 
the House of Commons have either accepted as they 
stand or so re-worded as to comply with the technical 
needs of the case while accepting them in broad 
principle. But the question of working hours remains 
still unsettled. The Lords apparently insist on the 
‘** spreadover ”? system of working hours, which the 
Government rejects on the solid ground that it would 
probably mean for many of the miners no actual reduc- 
tion at all. Negotiations have been proceeding with 
Mr. William Graham, in the hope of reaching an accom- 
modation, but no agreement, it is understood, has been 
arrived at so far. If the deadlock continues, the 
situation will become serious. The Bill must be passed, 
if most of the session’s work of Parliament is not to be 
merely wasted. The Miners’ Federation, however, 
wants this section of the Bill far more than any other, 
and would not lightly regard the acceptance of the 
Lords’ amendment. The Lords’ insistence might, then, 
easily become a factor in causing a political crisis of the 
first order. 


9 


* * * 


The Government have now produced their promised 
Bill designed to speed up schemes for the provision of 
work for the unemployed. The main object is to 
substitute simpler and less costly and dilatory methods 
for the present procedure of private Bill legislation. 
Measures designed to increase employment, provided 
they involve no new departure in principle, will now be 
able to appear before Parliament as draft orders instead 
of private Bills. These orders will then be referred to 
a joint committee of both Houses, which will have 
power to require an expert investigation, if they think 
fit, or alternatively to let the Bills through without this. 
If an investigation is held, the Minister of Health will 
be empowered to revise the draft order in accordance 
with its recommendations; and the order, amended or 
unamended, will thus become law unless a resolution to 
the contrary is passed by either Lords or Commons. 
This long-overdue reform should make it a good deai 
easier for local authorities to receive Parliamentary 
assent to their projects; but we doubt whether it will 
achieve enough to have any appreciable effect on the 
total volume of unemployment. It will facilitate action 
by local authorities; but it leaves untouched the 
broader question whether the local authorities can, 
under any conditions which leave a substantial part of 
the cost on their shoulders, be expected to do much 
more in the provision of work for the unemployed. 


Mr. Theodore, the Australian Commonwealth Trea- 
surer, had obviously no alternative to resignation in 
face of the charges preferred against him in the report 
of an official investigation set on foot by the Queens- 
land Government. In this document Mr. Theodore, 
who used to be Labour Premier of Queensland, is 
roundly accused of corruption during his tenure of 
office. The circumstances appear to be somewhat extra- 
ordinary, in that Mr. Theodore did not give evidence 
before the commission which has passed this sweeping 
judgment upon him. He asserts that he was ready to 
give evidence, but that the commission refused to 
consider his convenience and reported without hearing 
his case. He had, he says, nothing to do with the 
scandals that have been unearthed; and he denounces 
the report as a malicious document forming part of a 
systematic party campaign designed to discredit him 
and his party. Mr. Theodore further demands that the 
Queensland Government shall put him on trial for the 
offences he is alleged to have committed, and so give 
him a chance of vindicating his character. There is no 
other means open to him, as the Federal Government is 
unable constitutionally to intervene. The Queensland 
Government, for its part, seems to be inno hurry. But, 
somehow, a matter so serious must certainly be cleared 
up. If Mr. Theodore were guilty, there would be an end 
of his political career. But he must be proved innocent 
or guilty on less doubtful evidence than that of the 
present report, which can hardly be taken as conclu- 
sive in view of the commission’s failure to hear 
Mr. Theodore’s defence. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: The Irish Free State 
has determined that Gaelic shall become the language 
of its citizens, and is doing its best to hasten the 
process. The ambition is natural and sounds reason- 
able; for, since a language is the unconscious evolution 
of vocal symbols by a race, Gaelic should be the only 
adequate means of expression for an Irishman. The 
main driving force in the Government’s language 
campaign is Mr. Blythe, who displays all the embarras- 
sing zeal of the convert. The citizen of Anglo-Irish 
descent is resentful and contemptuous. When he hears 
two Gaelic speakers conversing the expression on his 
face might fairly be rendered ‘* Serve them right.”’ 
Irishmen themselves sometimes wince under the goad. 
A few were born with Gaelic; some have achieved | 
Gaelic ; but all are having Gaelic thrust upon them. A 
business man lately complained that, having occasion to . 
write to the Post Office, he received an answer in Gaelic. 
Trembling to discover the worst he hurried to a Gaelic 
scholar for a translation, to find he had merely been 
informed that his letter was receiving attention. A new 
scheme is proposed for the Civic Guards, under which 
a Guard will obtain a good knowledge of Gaelic in a 
few years. He is promised that when he has done so 
he will be transferred to the Gaelic-speaking West to 
perfect his knowledge. It is to be hoped he will not 
use English when he learns of his transfer. To supplant 
the time-worn English tongue may prove an easy task ; 
but the American variant of it is a lively and captivat- 
ing thing and, helped by the returned [Irish-American 
and the talkies, may enable standard English to fight a 
rearguard action. Already the dialect of the Bowery 
is the familiar speech of every young nose in the slums 
of Dublin; and, horrible dictu, it may yet be possible 
for Kathleen-ni-Houlihan to hear herself addressed as a 
** nifty bunch of henna ”’ under the very shadow of the 
Dublin G.P.O.! 


B 
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INDIA AND THE CONFERENCE 
HE speech of the Viceroy to the two Houses 
of the Legislature at Simla on Wednesday 
has dotted the i’s and crossed the t’s of 
previous statements regarding the Round Table 
Conference. The British Government intends the 
Conference to have full freedom in its task. The Simon 
Report will be before it, as it obviously must; to talk of 
shelving so important a document is absurd. But the 
Simon Report will have no precedence over other plans 
that will be propounded; it is not to be regarded as a 
programme to which Mr. MacDonald and his colleagues 
are pledged, still less as the British ultimatum to India. 
Unhappily this ultimatum theory is precisely what the 
Die-hards favour, what indeed they are _ steadily 
clamouring for, and their demand for a tied conference 
hardens Indian suspicions and jeopardises the prospects 
of success. We hope nevertheless that the promises 
which have been given will dispel the doubts of all but 
the most intransigent spirits in India, and that the men 
who come to London in the autumn will come in the 
assurance that their business is to hammer out a new 
constitution for India, not to swallow a mixture 
prescribed for them against their will. The object of the 
conference, as Lord Irwin insisted, is agreement in 
a positive and constructive sense—agreement on 
‘solutions that both countries and all parties and 

interests in them can honourably accept.”’ 

It would be unprofitable to refer at this stage to all 
the hundred and one topics, large and small, that must 
occupy the Conference. There will unquestionably be 
divergencies of view among the Indian delegates, and 
certain of them may not prove too easy of adjustment. 
Some give and take there must be between Indians and 
Indians, and between Indians and ourselves. But it 
is imperative, we think, that the British people should 
be clear at the outset about two main points. The first 
is that the overwhelming majority of thinking and 
articulate Indians want—and are determined to have— 
a genuine scheme of self-government. That was known 
to some, and believed by many more, before the Simon 
Commission began its work. Now that it has finished, 
there is no room for doubt. The Mohammedans have 
their differences with the Hindus, but they are generally 
at one on the main issue, as the proceedings at the All- 
India Moslem Conference have shown. Nor is there 
much greater affection for the British Raj among 
minority bodies like the ‘* Justice Party ’’ in Madras, 
or communities such as the Sikhs and Jains. If any 
simple-minded Englishman had hoped that we could go 
on ‘“ holding India’? by applying the policy of 
Divide et impera, by playing off one set of Indians 
against another, he must by now have realised his 
mistake. But in point of fact we do not think that 
there are many Englishmen who want anything of the 
sort. Public opinion in this country—whatever the wild 
men among the Swarajists may suppose or say—desires 
unity in India and is as sympathetic as it knows how 
to be to Indian aspirations. Only it is confused in its 
ideas about the strength of those aspirations. And this 
brings us to the second and still more important point. 

India will not accept the constitution proposed in the 
Simon Report. Not merely the Congress Party, not 


eee, 


merely the Nehrus and the Gandhis, have repudiated it, 
but every section of the moderates and Liberals, all the 
principal Mohammedan as well as Hindu leaders, have 
said ‘* No ’’—and there cannot be the slightest doubt 
that they mean ‘‘ No.” It is vain to imagine that these 
recommendations, as they stand, can be embodied in an 
Act or forced by the British Parliament on a recalcitrant 
India. The constitution, pretty as it might look at West- 
minster, would not be worked at Delhi and in the 
provincial capitals. The whole scheme would be met 
with organised opposition, with obstruction and boycott, 
with ‘* civil disobedience ’’ and almost certainly with 
violence. Would it be easy to put that down? And, 
even if it were, what satisfaction should we get from 
rule by the big stick? An iron dictatorship would 
indeed be a fine harvest from our sowing—a noble 
fulfilment of our pledges! And in the end it would 
be Ireland over again. This method of ** saving India ” 
is clearly the shortest way to lose India. There is, in 
fact, only one way of saving India, and that is by 
meeting the desires of the Indians in a liberal spirit, 
by getting their co-operation as willing partners in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 

But is not this the avowed aim of the Simon 
Commission? No doubt it is; but unfortunately the 
good intentions of the Commissioners are not quite 
fulfilled in their proposals. The Indians demand 
Dominion Status. That as an ultimate goal is very 
well. But immediately—and for some time to come— 
it is obviously impossible, in the sense at least in which 
everybody understands the term. It is ludicrous to 
suppose that India could at one bound be turned into 
a Canada or an Australia. But responsible government 
for India, on a scale that would make a transition stage 
towards Dominion Status, is not only possible at once, 
but desirable, as we believe, alike in the interests of 
India and of Great Britain. And it is responsible 
government on that scale that the Simon constitution 
refuses. Much is made—and rightly—of the abolition 
of dyarchy and the extension of responsibility in the 
provincial legislatures, though the overriding powers 
with which the Governors are endowed involves a very 
serious infraction of that responsibility. But to refuse 
responsibility at the centre is to make a mockery of 
the whole scheme. The retention of all the central 
power in the hands of the Viceroy and a body of 
ministers chosen by himself does not leave open the 
path to the goal of Dominion Status, it erects a barrier 
against it. 

We frankly do not understand this timidity on the 
part of Sir John Simon and his colleagues. With the 
control of the army and of foreign relations, and 
certain other powers, reserved to the Viceroy there 
would be ample safeguards for the order of India and 
for Imperial interests, and those reservations, we can 
pretty certainly assume, Indian Nationalists of 
practically all schools would agree to—provided always 
that more earnest steps than are contemplated in the 
Report were taken towards the Indianisation of the 
army. Given these safeguards, what is it that is feared 
by those who say the Simon proposals go to the margin 
of safety? What apple-carts are going to be upset by 
a ministry responsible to the Indian legislature at 
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Delhi? The Simon Commission at least does not 
pretend that there is not an adequate supply of Indians 
with brains and character, who could be trusted tocarry 
out executive and legislative functions with reasonable 
efficiency. It assumes their existence for the important 
and often difficult work in the provincial legislatures. 
Why should it take fright at the notion of their doing 
the same kind of work at Delhi? But perhaps it is 
thought that an alien power at the centre is necessary 
as a check on the autonomy of the provinces. If so, 
it is in our opinion a mistaken idea. The provinces, 
endowed with the powers that are proposed, will not 
easily be dictated to or overridden by an outside 
executive authority, and if we are to envisage constant 
clashes between the responsible governments of 
Bombay, and Bengal, the Punjab and the rest, with 
the Viceroy and the Secretary of State, we may as 
well prepare ourselves for the last state of India being 
worse than the first. For our own part, we do not 
believe that this retention of autocracy at the centre 
will add one iota to the “* safety and tranquillity ”’ of 
the provinces or of all India or of the British Empire. 
What it will do is to make impossible a _ peaceful 
solution of the problem that confronts us. 

To argue thus is not to ask for the Simon Report to 
be put into the wastepaper basket. It is to ask that 
the plan worked out by the Commission with such 
immense care should be strengthened where it is weak, 
should be enlarged where it is cramped. It is a plan 
for the extension of self-government in India. Very 
well, then; let it be self-government with only those 
limitations that the peculiar conditions of India make 
really necessary. And let us not talk twaddle about 
“ defeatism,’’ as though we were engaged in a fight, or 
pretend that the widening of responsible government 
means surrendering to ‘‘ the party of rapine, disorder 
and revolution,’’ as an angry Die-hard publicist wrote 
in the newspapers the other day. It means the granting 
of a perfectly legitimate demand, a demand which, as 
the Simon Report admits, we have taught Indians to 
formulate. And it means also taking the lesser—very 
much the lesser—of two risks. 


FREE TRADE IN THE BALANCE 
ii bankers—or rather the group among them that 


has issued a manifesto in favour of Protection— 
have seen which way the cat is jumping; and the 
City of London has departed from its traditional devotion 
to the doctrine of Free Trade. Mr. Snowden has told the 
world that he laughed long and loud on reading the bankers’ 
pronouncement; and on the other hand the newspapers 
already committed to Protection have received it as a 
message pregnant with divine inspiration. For our part, we 
are disinclined to go to either extreme. We neither feel 
like joining in Mr. Snowden’s Gargantuan amusement nor 
do we regard the banking fraternity with so much respect 
as to be greatly moved by what its leading spokesmen may 
say. If the bankers’ manifesto is a significant document, its 
Import lies not in governing the wind, but rather in telling 
us which way the wind is already blowing strong. 
Indeed, our first reaction on reading the manifesto was 
one of surprise that the bankers should venture to offer us 
any advice at all. After the muddle they have made of our 


financial affairs ever since the war ended, they would be, if 


political and economic memories were not singularly short, 
better advised to hold their tongues ; for certainly no propo- 
sals of theirs on matters of high policy are entitled to much 
respect. The bankers have been among the principal factors 
in causing the unemployment for which they now profess 
to offer a remedy. Even if their remedy were right, their 
advocacy should do it little service. 

It will, we believe, neither help nor hinder; for the same 
considerations as have influenced the bankers’ minds are 
at work in many other people’s minds as well. After a long 
delay we in Great Britain are at last making up our minds 
to face economic realities. All too long we have been trying 
to persuade ourselves that the prevalence of unemployment 
and the growing difficulties of our leading industries were 
merely passing troubles—an aftermath of war that the mere 
lapse of time would suffice to clear away. The world slump, 
hitting us hard when we were already half-down, has com- 
pelled us to look facts more courageously in the face. Few 
are now prepared to deny that our industrial system needs 
drastic remodelling, or that our position among the 
industrial nations of the world is radically different from 
what it was in pre-war days. For some time it has been the 
fashion to put the main stress on rationalisation as a cure 
for our troubles; but just recently there has been a growing 
assurance that the most thorough rationalisation can hardly 
enable us to regain our old lead over the rest of the world 
as a manufacturing country. 

Among European nations Britain has for a century—to 
go no further back—maintained the highest standard of life 
for her working people. She has been able to do this mainly 
because she has been ahead of others in manufacturing 
efficiency, thanks partly to the lead which she secured in the 
Industrial Revolution, partly to her natural resources, and 
partly to the skill of her people. But of late years these 
advantages have almost inevitably become less marked. 
Modern production technique is based largeiy on machines 
which are available to all the world, and natural resources 
no longer count for so much as they did in giving us an 
advantage. Consequently, unless we increase the intelli- 
gence of our people and of our business methods a good deal 
further than our competitors, the differences between us and 
them in total efficiency are bound to be less nowadays than 
of old. 

Nevertheless, we have considerable advantages left; and 
in a Free Trade world we should probably be able both to 
maintain a thoroughly satisfactory volume of exports and to 
increase our standard of life at least as fast as other 
countries. But the existence of high tariffs in most of the 
countries to which we seek to export, and of methods 
whereby other countries, with their home markets secured, 
dump their surplus product at low prices into our foreign 
and Empire markets and into this country itself, makes it 
even more difficult for us to increase our external trade as 
fast as we must if we are to raise our own standard of life and 
to avoid serious unemployment. Consequently, the demand 
arises for three things—protection of the home market 
against goods produced with the aid of much cheaper labour 


- abroad, cartels and syndicates which will help us to dump 


our goods in foreign markets in competition with other 
countries, and an attempt by some form of Imperial 
economic arrangement to strengthen our preferential 
position in the valuable Empire markets, if necessary by 
granting reciprocal preference to Empire countries. The 
first of these is included in the official policy of the Con- 
servatives. The second figures in many schemes of ration- 
alisation, and figured, by inference, in the original draft 
of the Coal Bill. The third is pushed to extremes in 
Lord Beaverbrook’s campaign for what he calls ‘* Empire 
Free Trade.”’ 
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The bankers, in their manifesto, cannot be held to have 
committed themselves fully to the Beaverbrook policy. But 
they do say that Great Britain ‘“‘ must retain her open 
market for all Empire products, while being prepared to 
impose duties on all imports from all other countries ’’-—and 
this goes a considerable way. In one sense, we are prepared 
to go no less far. Actually to propose a general system of 
tariff protection against all foreign imports would be sheer 
insanity; but we agree that the entire question of Free 
Trade or Protection is a matter, not of principle, but of 
expediency, and that no aspect of it should be ruled out of 
discussion on grounds of principle. That is the line we have 
always taken in opposition to the unbending Cobdenism 
which still marks a section—a rapidly diminishing section— 
of both the Liberal and the Labour Parties. 

But it is a far ery from this attitude to any general 
advocacy of tariffs. In the first place, it involves taking 
each case on its merits, and avoiding sweeping generalisa- 
tions about the universal beneficence of either Protection or 
Free Trade. And secondly, even if it conld be shown that 
changed world economic circumstances call for departure, 
here or there, from our traditional policy of Free Trade, it 
does not necessarily follow that a tariff is the only, or the 
best, alternative. 

We might, for example, think it wise to prevent the sale 
in this country of Belgian and other Continental steel made 
at a wage-cost not much above half that of British steel. 
But, if we were aiming at this, it would still be open to us 
either to impose a tariff duty high enough to keep most of 
the steel out, or actually to prohibit its entry ; or we might 
set up a Steel Import Board to buy any steel we needed to 
import from abroad, and to refuse entry to all that could 
be produced with sufficient efficiency at home. 

Or, again, we might desire both to encourage the home 
cultivation of wheat and to encourage the supply of 
imported wheat by Empire countries rather than by foreign 
countries. But it would still be open to us to do that, either 
by imposing a tariff on foreign wheat, while admitting 
Empire wheat free of duty, or by setting up a Wheat Import 
Board, with instructions to make bulk contracts with 
Empire producers for as much as possible of the supply, 
resorting to foreign sources only in case of a deficiency in 
the available Empire supply. 

If in either of these cases, or in any similar case, Great 
Britain decided to depart from Free Trade and to adopt 
some form of Protection or Empire Preference, we should 
prefer to see this done, if possible, by some means other 
than the adoption of a tariff. If we wish to exclude foreign 
imports of this or that kind, let us exclude them and not tax 
them whenever such a method can be applied. The tariff 
method need not be ruled out in cases to which an Import 
Board or the like would be difficult to apply because of the 
diversity of the products concerned ; but we should like the 
main emphasis to be laid, not on tariffs, but on forms of 
non-tariff protection. We believe, moreover, that, while 
tariffs are likely in most cases to be passed on in the price 
charged to the home consumer, the method of regulating 
imports rather than taxing them can be better combined 
with a regulation of the prices to be charged by the home 
industry thus freed from foreign competition. 

We do not profess to know at present whether there ought 
or ought not to be a considerable departure by this country 
from the policy of Free Trade. With the Conservatives 
committed to Tariff Protection as a panacea, the Liberals 
equally committed to Free Trade, and the Labour Party 
officially still Free Trade in attitude, but sharply divided 
in reality, the whole question is inevitably debated in the 
wrong way—in wide generalisations, whereas it ought to 
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be discussed open-mindedly in relation to specific pro. 
posals, trade by trade and commodity by commodity— 
without a priori judgments either way. Until it can be 
debated in this manner and spirit there will continue to be 
more heat than light. And accordingly we should like to 
see the Government, without committing itself to protect- 
ing anything at all, declare that it is not pledged to Free 
Trade in all cases, that it has an open mind, and that it 
proposes to investigate carefully the merits of specific pro- 
posals, especially for non-tariff protection, in certain 
selected instances—let us say, for steel and wheat—and to 
include in this investigation the question of Empire prefer- 
ence as well as the protection of the home producer. The 
Cobdenites may be shocked by this suggestion; but we 
doubt if there are, pace Mr. Snowden, many thorough- 
going Cobdenites still left in the ranks of the Government’s 
supporters. 


TRIUMPH NOT DEFEAT 


Paris : July 7th, 

r | NHERE is in France little rejoicing at the release of the 

Rhineland soldiers. This is in contrast with the 

rejoicing in Germany at the release of the Rhineland 
territory. One might have thought that the occupation 
would have been as onerous for the French as for the 
Germans, that nothing but the strictest necessity would 
have kept generals and conscripts in an alien land for years, 
and that when the necessity disappeared the French would 
have celebrated their own liberation. But to judge by the 
tone of the press, either the watch on the Rhine was not a 
distasteful duty, as reasonable men would suppose it to be, 
or the French are not convinced that the necessity of adding 
the responsibility of managing a foreign territory to their 
own domestic responsibilities has disappeared. 

Perhaps both these explanations of the lack of enthusiasm 
shown over the return of the French troops should be 
accepted. The French have apparently not found the 
occupation arduous. By a curious paradox and perversity 
of sentiment (as it seems to me) there are Frenchmen who 
would have positively liked to stay on the Rhine. They 
regarded the burden as light and even pleasant. Others 
doubtless took the occupation as a grave obligation under- 
taken in the interest of European peace; and they still 
believe that European peace depends on the Rhineland 
occupation and are accordingly perturbed at the evacuation. 
They cannot easily change their mind and their methods; 
for them a few thousand soldiers on German territory are 
worth more than the policies of Locarno and of Geneva, are 
a better protection than the Kellogg Pact, the Young Plan, 
or the projected European Federation—or perhaps are 4 
guarantee of these things. Sometimes one is tempted to 
think that pacts and plans and projects are not taken with 
sufficient seriousness. If they are not as solid a defence as 
a few thousand soldiers, why do we hear so much about 
them? The Government, of course, realised that it could 
not have it both ways; it had to choose between M. Briand 
and General Guillaumat, and eventually it chose M. Briand. 
Yet the Government, and M. Briand himself, have been 
singularly reticent about the evacuation, and nobody, with 
the possible exception of the Socialists who have raised some 
feeble cheers, seems disposed to organise festivities on the 
French side as a counterpart to the German festivities. 

Surely, if the evacuation has been well considered, it 
should bring just as much relief to the French as to the 
Germans. Apparently, however, even those who have fully 
acquiesced in the Briand policies, who have applauded 
them, are uneasy about the logical conclusion. They look 
on the departure doubtfully. They are glad that M. Tardieu; 
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who is on the other side in politics, happens to be Prime 
Minister and therefore takes the responsibility cf the final 
decision, exactly as they were glad that M. Poincaré took 
earlier decisions which they had urged. If everything 
should not turn out well, then the Radicals will not be to 
blame, although it was a Radical chief, M. Herriot, who first 
entered on the path of pacifism. All parties are now 
involved. This is a half-hearted attitude; it denotes that 
courage is no part of Radical convictions. Thus it is that 
there was no popular reception of the returning French 
soldiers, no official review, no welcome, no jubilations. 
This tangible evidence of the end of the war and of 
European settlement, which ought to have stirred France if 
it is indeed the ultimate victory, was regarded coldly. The 
triumph of peace had a sober greeting. In Nationalist 
circles it was looked upon as a disagreeable event, and in 
the Echo de Paris there were criticisms of the Commander- 
in-Chief who had, it appeared, not exercised his power to 
suppress German manifestations of pleasure until the last 
minute of the twelfth hour. M. Georges Suarez confesses 
that he sees the tricolour hauled down with ‘* melancholy.” 
It is “‘ something of France which goes.’? Again I read 
that of the Treaty of Versailles there now remain only 
scraps. It is difficult to understand how the Treaty could 
be intact before June 30th with everybody opposed to its 
revision except Italy and the defeated countries, and on 
July 1st, the last French soldier having left the Rhineland, 
be torn to ribbons. 

Certainly it is reasonable to suppose that the testing-time 
for Europe has yet to come. It has still to be seen whether 
the pacific policy of Germany was merely strategic—was an 
instrument by which the evacuation might be hastened. 
Were this so, Germany would not be the only country to 
have used the catchwords of peace and fraternity and inter- 
national federation for national purposes. There seems to 
be a strange notion that the only weapon of diplomacy is 
war or the menace of war. In point of fact, it is a weapon 
rarely used by skilful diplomatists, and generally its use is 
a proof of their mediocrity and a confession of their failure. 
Peace and the promise of peace is a much finer instrument 
of diplomacy, and since the war it has been used and even 
abused by the statesmen of many countries. There is no 
objection to its employment, but it would sometimes be well 
were we to realise the true designs of statesmen, to ascer- 
tain what objective is perhaps concealed. If we assume that 
Germany has laid stress on its peaceful intentions in an 
interested manner, it has in this merely followed the 
example of other countries; and, after all, even an 
interested advocacy of peace is not to be deprecated. 

The Journal des Débats, like other French newspapers, is 
perturbed about the consequences of the evacuation. It 
declares that ‘*‘ on the pretext of improved relations, 
universal fraternity, and internationalism, a policy of 
abandonment has prevailed.” Pretext? Are we to under- 
stand that all these efforts for peace are a pretext? The 
writer goes on to affirm that France had been assured that 
it would be recompensed for its generosity, but, alas ! there 
is no trace of gratitude in Germany. I have always been a 
lover of French clarity, but I find it hard to see what is 
meant by such words as “‘generosity ”’ and “ gratitude ”’ 
in this connection. To bring to an end an occupation which 
has lasted nearly twelve years, after Germany has unques- 
tionably executed many clauses of the treaty that bear 
heavily upon it, and has been officially declared to be 
executing all other clauses—this is an act of ** generosity ” 
for which Germany should, according to the Débats, 


demonstrate its “* gratitude ’? in some extraordinary 
fashion. 


M. Jean Fabry, in the Intransigeant, seems to think that 
the evacuation may lead to a denunciation of the Young 
Plan ; and if Germany does not pay France, then the French 
Chamber will not be able to vote credits for the payment of 
French debts to London and Washington, and public 
opinion abroad will not be able to blame France. ‘‘ The 
Rhineland evacuation has made of us, by the signature of 
the Young Plan of which it was the condition, a people 
liberated from its war debts.’? What a perspective of inter- 
national discussions is thus opened up by the evacuation ! 
On the other hand, M. Fabry sees the frontier of the East 
uncovered, and he asks that it should be covered by solid 
garrisons, and that France should prepare, without 
pessimism, but very seriously, for the critical period of 
1934 to 1940, when, as a result of the falling birth-rate 
during the war, the number of conscripts will be reduced 
to a low ebb. 

It would be folly to close our eyes to the possibility of 
Germany’s becoming more dangerous after its liberation 
than it was before. Personally, I think that the lessons of 
the last war will hold good for many years to come; and I 
cannot believe that all the propaganda in favour of peace, 
all the institutions for the peaceful settlement of disputes, 
all the solemn promises which have been given, are useless. 
They must have a considerable effect on public opinion, and 
on Governments which, in these days, must reflect public 
opinion. A channel has been traced in which German public 
opinion may flow, and there is every prospect that it will not 
violently deviate from its course. Yet it may properly be 
admitted that hitherto Germany has not been free, and that 
we cannot judge German sentiments until they can unre- 
servedly express themselves. When I stated this simple truth, 
and at the same time said that it was necessary to liberate 
Germany, I was accused by a distinguished French writer 
of I know not what absurd Liberalism. The case is, how- 
ever, clear. Despite the Treaty, the prolongation of the 
occupation had become arbitrary, and it was impossible to 
attach conditions to Germany’s freedom. If Germany really 
changes its attitude it will be unfortunate, but nothing could 
be done in advance about it. Continued occupation, in 
the face of world opinion, would not have been a guarantee ; 
on the contrary, it would have been a constant menace. 

If there are risks to be run from a free Germany in a 
divided Europe, it is better to accept them frankly. It is 
not by dragging on for a few mere years a state of affairs 
that is accidental, temporary and abnormal, that the funda- 
mental facts can be changed. At any rate, discussion of 
the evacuation after the evacuation is at the best academic, 
and at the worst ungracious. A chapter of history has been 
closed, and recriminations and criticisms are futile. 
Vigilance there should be, but not perpetual suspicion and 
apprehension, and not regret for what was ineluctable, and 
might have been welcomed, not as a diplomatic defeat, but 
as a diplomatic triumph—a triumph for sweetness and 
sanity in international life. StsLEY HupDDLESTON. 


ON BEING RIGHT 


OME weeks ago a correspondent took me io task for 
S misquoting Charles Kingsley. I had quoted the line, 
** Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever,”’ 

and commented on the oddity of Kingsley’s implied assump- 
tion that cleverness could be had for the choosing. My 
critic effectively retorted to this that Kingsley had never 
made the assumption, since he had never written the line I 
quoted. Kingsley, he declared, knowing the modest mental 
capacity of the little girl he was addressing, had with perfect 
common sense begun his poem to her: ** Be good, sweet 
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maid, and let who can be clever.”’ I will not say that you 
could have knocked me down with a feather when I read 
this, but I was as greatly surprised as most of the people 
who say that you could have knocked them down with a 
feather. It is true that I had often heard the line: “ Be 
good, sweet maid, and let who can be clever,’’ but I had 
never thought that it was Kingsley’s. I had always under- 
stood that it was written by a iate-Victorian parodist—a 
cynic making fun of a moralist. It seemed to me impossible 
that a poet should be so entirely tactless in his manner 
of giving advice to a little girlk The version 1 quoted at 
least flattered the child with the assumption that she could 
be clever enough if she cared. The alternative version 
humiliated her by the suggestion that it was useless for her 
to try to be clever but that she could find compensation for 
this in being gocd. This may be defended as honest and 
realistic; and no serious philosopher will dispute the 
superiority of goodness to cleverness. Still, if I were a girl 
with no gleam of cleverness I should not like the fact to be 
rubbed in in this fashion. It is as if a Bishop, at a prize- 
distribution, on presenting a prize to a rather plain girl, 
were to try to encourage her before the school by reminding 
her that ‘* beauty is only skin deep.’? Not thus is the 
shining loveliness of virtue made acceptable to the young. 

Jnable to believe that Kingsley had been so tactless, I 
took down his poems and turned to the lines from which I 
had quoted, and there, sure enough, it was as my critic had 
said. The lines that were in my memory : 

Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever; 

Do noble things, not dream them all day long, 
were not there; but, instead of them, I read what seemed 
to me the far inferior lines : 

Be good, sweet maid, and let who can be clever; 

Do lovely things, not dream them all day long. 
Still incredulous, I took down anthology after anthology, 
but found that none of them included the poem except one 
which gave the same version as the Collected Poems. Even 
then I was not entirely convinced, and, if I were not lazy, 
L should have gone to the London Library and looked 
through various editions of Kingsley to see whether at some 
period he had not written the lines as I had always heard 
them. I was still intending to do this when a writer in the 
Observer saved me the trouble by stating that Kingsley 
had in fact originally written the line, ‘*‘ Be good, sweet 
maid, and let who will be clever,” but that, seeing the flaw 
in it, he had afterwards altered ‘‘ will ’’ to ** can.’? If he 
did, it seems to me that he substituted a flaw in poetry for 
a flaw in sense. 

I was charmed, however, to find that after all I was right. 
If the writer in the Observer is right, then both my critic 
was right and I was right—a good kind of ending to any 
argument. Whether it is good for the soul to be proved 
right is another matter. There is nothing more subtly 
demoralising than the passion for being always right. It is 
an admirable thing to desire to be right about something in 
the present or future; but the desire to have been right 
about everything in the past is another thing. It is a 
desire from which, I confess, I am not immune. If I have 
made a mistake, and it is discovered, it is for the moment 
extremely unpleasant. If I could, by putting a slight twist 
on the matter, make a colourable case for having been right 
after all, I should not shrink from casuistry. Not that my 
casuistry would be deliberate; I should be in a mood of 
self-defence in which I could easily believe in any argument 
that suited my purpose. So at least I infer from certain 
incidents in the past. I remember, for example, on one 
occasion, accusing Mr. Wells of having compared Henry 
James to a hippopotamus trying to pick up a pea. 
Mr. Wells pointed out that he had done nothing of the sort, 
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but that what he had compared Henry James to was a 
hippopotamus picking up a pea with the most marvellous 
skill. I replied that I could see no serious difference 
between his original phrase and my version of it—that each 
of them suggested equally well the fact to which I was 
referring, that Mr. Wells appeared to think that Henry 
James’s work in fiction was scarcely worth doing. And at 
the time I firmly believed this. It is as clear as day to me 
now, however, that Mr. Wells was right and I was wrong. A 
hippopotamus trying to pick up a pea gives the picture of a 
fumbler. A hippopotamus picking up a pea is an image 
that suggests an astonishing feat of genius in its own small 
fashion. Yet, knowing all this, IT cannot be sure that, if ] 
were in a controversy to-morrow, I should not fall into 
similar errors of statement and afterwards defend them with 
the same blind sincerity. If ever you see me engaged in a 
controversy, look out for casuistries. If there are enough 
good arguments on my side, 1 may be content with them, 
but if the arguments on my side are weak I may at any 
moment, without knowing it, turn juggler. I have noticed 
the same tendency in a good many other controversialists, 
They have the insensate passion for having been right, as 
I have, and they have the same capacity for persuading 
themselves that they have been right when they have been 
wrong. 

A writer is, of course, at a considerable disadvantage 
when he is accused of error. His words are in print, and he 
cannot disown them, as he can disown statements made 
merely in conversation. His printed word is evidence against 
him if he attempts to twist its meaning, and there is a 
point at which he will no longer be able to defend his 
perpetual rightness without becoming ridiculous. In 
conversation, however, the man who is always right labours 
under no such restrictions. He may have prophesied a 
sweeping Conservative victory at the last General Election, 
but if, in order to cast doubt on the accuracy of his prophecy 
about the result of the next General Election, I remind him 
of this, he will exclaim, with a look of pain and indignation : 
‘* My dear Y., what a curious memory you must have! 
Don’t you remember how in this very room I told you 
precisely what was going to happen—that Ramsay would 
come out top but without a clear majority, that the Con- 
servatives would be a good second, and that the Liberals 
would do infinitely worse than anyone except myself ex- 
pected. My dear fellow,”’ he will assure me, dropping into a 
tone of gentle remonstrance, ‘* you must be thinking of 
someone else.”? And the remarkable thing is that he will 
sincerely believe what he says. The man who is always right 
looks at the past not through his memory so much as 
through his imagination, imagination which is as useful as 
the best pair of fists in the art of self-defence. I know a good 
many men and women who are richly endowed with this gift 
of imaginative memory in regard to their past words and 
actions. Some of them are the salt of the earth, but it is 
impossible to reason with them. They are for the most part 
chameleons in their opinions—opinions about people and 
opinions about things—and they wiil not allow the validity 
of their latest opinion to be tested by reference to the 
different opinion which was confidently expressed by them a 
year ago. They do not even recognise their earlier opinions, 
and I know a woman who, if you quote one of her discarded 
opinions to her, is capable of replying : ‘‘ Why, I remember 
perfectly well. It was you who said that yourself.” 

It is, it must admitted, a nagging sort of thing to be 
always throwing people’s past opinions at their heads, and 
it is even a form of cruelty to chameleons. At the same 
time, if a friend bursts into enthusiastic praise of someone 
whom he described a few months ago as a mean and self- 
centred scoundrel who would steal the pennies from a blind 
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man’s tin, it is only human nature to ask him what has 
happened to make him aiter his opinion. Human nature, 
put, if he is a man who is always right, absolutely 
useless. The answer you will probably get will be an 
indignant : ‘‘ Alter my opinion? I liked the fellow from the 
moment I set eyes on him. Trust me, I may be a fool in 
lots of ways, but I never make mistakes about men.”’ 

Well, it must be pleasant to be always right. I was, as I 
began by mentioning, once right myself, and I know how 
charming a sensation it induces. But to be right always— 
that must be like walking on air. Happy the few who live 
in this perpetual luxury! Or are they so few after all? I 
could myself name one, two, three, four, five... . 

7. %. 


THE SCHOOL AND THE 
POULTRY RUN 


N the byways of Somersetshire I have found a village 
| that is setting an example to every countryside in 
England. The Council school chances to be in the 
keeping of a man of vision who has grasped the fact that 
the approaching extension of the age limit may well prove 
a blessing or a source of trouble, according to the fashion 
in which the additional year is utilised. He knows that for 
most of the boys and girls in his remote Cistrict there is no 
other career than a life on the land, though there is a very 
marked tendency amoung the youngsters to get away from 
the village and take their chance in the overcrowded towns. 
So he decided, some time ago, to give the children practical 
training in work that they may turn to profitable account 
when school days are over. 

There is a small garden attached to the house, and beyond 
it a piece of meadow-land ; on this ground are several modern 
fowl-houses built by the boys of the carpentry class. They 
have, of course, received advice and direction, and, in the 
end, the houses leave nothing to be desired. The County 
Poultry Instructor has helped to collect a few sound birds, 
no difficult matter to-day in counties that handle their 
poultry progressively. Hampshire, Dorset and Somerset 
are hard to beat in this regard, the mongrel flock tends to die 
out and the hen that lays an egg a week in return for board 
and lodging is rapidly becoming a museum piece. So the 
houses in the school garden hold a few excellent hens and 
pullets, and since the County Poultry Instructor and the 
headmaster between them have taught the youngsters how 
to handle the stock efficiently it is already paying its way. 

Book-keeping is one of the school studies, and the lessons 
are based on the poultry run. Chiidren learn all about 
capital account, profit and loss, depreciation and the rest 
of those arid details, through the actual business of poultry- 
keeping on 2 small scale, and there is no reason to doubt 
that, when many of these boys and girls leave school, they 
will set up for themseives, in however small a fashion, and 
that those who have a natural aptitude for the job will 
make money. 

At the present time we are still importing annually 
upwards of twenty million pounds’ worth of eggs and birds, 
and the poultry industry is the one branch of agriculture 
that not only offers a reward to all who handle its problems 
intelligently, but gives the further assurance of a profit that 
may be expected to endure for the next five, seven or ten 
years. By this time we may take it that home production 
will have caught up national demand, while improved 
methods of production, reduced cverhead charges and 
marketing on a national scale should bring prices to a point 
at which we shall be able to meet foreign competition. This 
is the easier because the egg from overseas can never be 
new-laid, and, with a few outstanding exceptions, the birds 


that are sent here are inferior in quality to our home 
produce. 


Travelling from Somerset into Dorset, I discussed the 
work that the former county was doing with Dorset’s chief 
Poultry Instructor, who told me that the question of adding 
poultry plant to the school equipment is one for the Board 
of Education and the County Council Authorities, and not 
for the Ministry of Agriculture. The latter body supports 
county agricultural endeavour, and pays two-thirds of all 
Farm Institute salaries, but, when the school is reached, 
the Board of Education steps in and the Ministry stands 
down. At the same time, the work, to succeed, must have 
the co-operation of the Ministry of Agriculture, because the 
chief Poultry Instructor and his assistants are the people 
who can make these endeavours profitable, and it would 
seem that liaison between the two Ministries is of the first 
importance here. Certainly the Agricultural Authorities 
may be relied upon to look with favour upon such develop- 
ments as Somersetshire has started, because it is part of 
their policy to develop poultry-k: eping in all directions. In 
organising the great World’s Poultry Congress to be 
held at the Crystal Palace between July 22nd and July 30th 
the Ministry has shown very clearly that it regards the 
industry as of the first importance. In order to make the 
Congress a success it has given the services of its poultry 
experts and laid out many thousands of pounds on the 
initial expenses. In its turn, the Ministry of Education will 
not have overlooked the necessity of turning the last year of 
the school age to profitable account, and the only profitable 
account can be one that helps to keep children on the land 
and to limit the invasion of the towns. I am told that 
relations between the Minister of Agriculture and the Board 
of Education are both close and friendly, and that an 
interdepartmental committee exists and meets as occasion 
may demand. 

In Dorset I visited two schools—doubtless there are many 
others—where the authorities appear ready and willing 
to support poultry-keeping by the children. One is at Cerne 
Abbas and the other at Broadmayne, both in the heart of 
the Hardy country. There are facilities in both villages ; 
the first school having a meadow near by cn which a friendly 
grazier would allow a few birds to run, the other having three 
acres of ground for playing fields. 

Of the enthusiasm of the children there is no room for 
doubt. They all appear to take very readily to nature study 
and to the keeping of small livestock, and in the case of the 
poultry there is the added incentive of a tolerably certain 
profit. 

The days of the heavy and expensive fowlhouse, a 
stumbling-block to progress, are numbered. In the last few 
months I have seen in the great centres of the industry 
houses of what is generally called the Night Ark pattern, 
capable of holding fifty or sixty half-grown birds and twenty- 
five to thirty adults. They can be moved readily and easily 
from place to place, and cost something in the neighbour- 
hood of three pounds. With one of these houses, some wire 
netting, two or three rat-proof food bins, a brooder house 
and a small incubator, there is complete equipment for those 
who have a shed to work in, and in country districts such 
amenities are not far to seek. Even the brocder house and 
incubator can be dispensed with at first, and acquired after 
a year or two out of the profits of keeping a score of birds 
intelligently. From the gardens of the children come the 
outer leaves of green vegetables in abundance; scraps are 
also available, and the cost of the dry mash that is the staple 
food becomes inconsiderable; while, if egg production is 
the first aim, as it should be, no expense is incurred in 
preparing birds for table. 

I have noticed that in these country schools the garden 
is a source of great attraction. At Cerne Abbas twenty 


children share a quarter of an acre, and pay a shilling a year 
for their plots; the fruit and vegetables are marketed. The 
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work is done with considerable intelligence—little plots of 
vegetables being given different manurial treatment so that 
the children can judge for themselves what is most effective. 
Where the schoolmaster is a countryman at heart, and has 
the pride in the countryside that is founded upon faith and 
hope, progress is readily possible. 

The movement is in its infancy; it is one that deserves 
encouragement. This encouragement is not always forth- 
coming. I heard of another school in the countryside that 
was badly in need of a little land. Application was made 
to a farmer who had ground to spare all round the school 
premises, and his reply was, unfortunately, one that may be 
heard in many directions : ‘‘ When I was a boy I didn’t have 
any school playground, and I got on well enough without 
it. So I’m not going to give you a yard.” It may be that 
there are ways and means of dealing with this particular 
type of landhog, and there is no reason why they should not 
be applied, because the requirements of a considerable 
school, both for garden ground and poultry-keeping, can be 
satisfied for a long while by half an acre, of which the agricul- 
tural value is unlikely to be more than twenty shillings. 

I should like to suggest to those country dwellers who take 
a real interest in the welfare of the local school that they 
might do well to inquire into the possibilities of establishing 
a small poultry plant on the premises. Apparently the 
children are quite able to make houses under direction ; half 
a dozen or a dozen pu!lets will serve for a start. Labour 
should cost nothing, because it will be a labour of love, and 
there are sufficient children to take Sunday duty now and 
again. It should not be necessary to call upon anyone to 
give more than three or four Sundays in the year, and then 
only for an hour. 

The Young Farmers’ Club is an established fact, and it is 
doing well; there seems no reason why Children’s School 
Poultry Clubs should not be established in every county and 
develop a useful industry for the public good. The initial 
outlay, where circumstances are favourable and the children 
are interested, need not exceed ten pounds; with a little 
ingenuity this would be an outside figure. Expenses could 
be met out of profits, for there is no part of England where 
the new-laid egg is not in demand. 8. L. B. 


Correspondence 
THE RACE FEUD IN SOUTH AFRICA 


To the Editor of THe New StTaTEesMAN. 


Sir,—When so many lies are sedulously propagated as to 
“the dying down of race-hatred in this country,” I think it 
is time to say that South Africa is rapidly ceasing to be a 
place in which an Englishman can live. It is, in fact, a hot- 
bed of racialism, not on the part of the English, but of the 
Dutch. The English, having always accepted the prospect 
of sharing the country with other peoples, have never been 
backward in holding out the olive-branch, but it is always 
refused, and as often as not the extended hand is spat upon. 
The Civil Service is being rapidly purged of all English, while 
Dutch sons, nephews and cousins (mostly incompetent) are 
taking their places. Racial hatred is continually preached 
from Dutch ‘‘ Reformed ”’ pulpits, and now even the minds of 
Boy Scouts are to be poisoned against the nationality of their 
founder. At a secret conference of Afrikaans-speaking people 
in Pretoria on June 18th the scheme of a new movement was 
proposed, ‘‘ to be in no wise subject to the authority of 
British Imperial headquarters,’”’ in which the flying of the 
Union Jack would be banned and the words “‘ God and my 
land ”’ substituted for ‘‘ God save the King.’’ ‘‘ We want to 
be as independent as the Americans,’ said one of the 
speakers. 

Worse still, the negro is now suffering under every possible 
social, political, and economic injustice. When he assembles 
his kind for perfectly constitutional meetings of protest, bands 
of young Dutch hooligans are gathered to ‘‘ put the bloody 
nigger in his place.’’ This leads to bloodshed and subsequent 
prosecutions for homicide, but no jury will convict a white 





man. What could be more disgraceful than the following 
news-item from the Cape Argus of June 14th? ‘“‘ Following a 
charge of culpable homicide against a European farmer named 
Oppel and his wife at Estcourt, dropped by order of the 
Attorney-General, the woman appeared on a secondary charge 
of assaulting a native servant girl. It was said in evidence 
that Mrs. Oppel held the child’s head between her knees and 
thrashed her with a belt, and then, with a log of firewood, 
dashed out the brains of the child’s father, whom Oppel had 
dragged into the room. The magistrate found Mrs. Oppel 
guilty, cautioned and discharged her.”’ 

Unless something is done soon, the natives in the Union, 
realising the difference between their condition and that of 
their brothers living in the British Protectorates, will rise 
and massacre every reachable Dutchman, and I'll guarantee 
that no Englishman will ever be touched. In this land pretty 
soon no one will have any rights unless he be Dutch by name, 
race, and religion.—Yours, etc., 

Cape Town. 


An ENGLISH RESIDENT, 
June 19th. 


ANOTHER NEW WORLD EXAMPLE 


To the Editor of THe New StTaTESMAN. 


Sir,—Your columns recently reminded your readers of a 
live sample of genuine disarmament, achieved by the new 
President of Mexico, in reducing his military budget by one- 
third, and devoting the millions thus saved to educational 
and engineering purposes. Now comes another Latin- 
American Power, Chile. 

As a consequence of the settlement of the old dispute with 
Peru, Chile is planning to reduce her army so that only the 
indispensable personnel for instruction purposes will be left. 
The annual contingent assigned to compulsory military 
service will be reduced so that only thirty per cent. of the 
eligible will be called. 

In the Old World the Scandinavian lands are finding it quite 
possible to pursue the same policy of disarmament. If the 
smaller peoples find themselves able to prosper by disarma- 
ment why not the greater Powers? 

You can only learn to sing by singing. You can learn 
to disarm by disarming, as has been amply proved by the 
success for over a century of that most noteworthy, but so 
seldom noted, Rush-Bagot arrangement, by which the U.S.A. 
and Great Britain agreed to dispense entirely with warships 
and forts on our Northern border. Notwithstanding these 
forceful facts and the flying fleets of the Future making futile 
the forts, military and naval, of the Past, we find the world’s 
leading nations fooling away more money than ever before 
in history on these proved futilities. 

As to “security ’’’ from invasion, if the honour of all 
civilised nations, pledged to ‘‘ outlaw war,”’ is not ‘‘ security,” 
what security can there be against fleets of airplanes capable 
of dropping oceans of poison-gases and high explosives from 
heights invisible of 40,000 feet?—Yours, etc., 

Pacific Grove, Calif. Epwarp Berwick. 

June 29th. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Your reviewer of Sir Walter has mingled praise with 
blame so amiably that, if I crave leave to make a few 
comments, it is not because I want to argue with him, but 
because his strictures seem to me to raise a question of 
general interest. 

He takes particular exception to my view of Scott’s partner- 
ship with the Ballantynes. ‘‘ Mr. Carswell,’’ he says, 
** actually calls Scott’s rash and wild, but generous, dealings 
with the Ballantynes dishonest and improper.’’ After the 
very careful exposition of the actual course of dealing which 
I have given it is disconcerting to be told that Scott’s 
involvement was prompted primarily by generosity. I know 
that is the traditional view, but it is not true. If Scott had 
simply lent money to James Ballantyne on such security as 
was available that would have been generous, however 
foolish. But he did not do that. He entered into a partner- 
ship that he believed would be profitable. No doubt there 
was an element of generosity, but it was not the only, or even 
the principal, element. Like many of us he thought he could 
combine benevolence with making a bit for himself. He was 
very human. The passage in which I have expressed my 
opinion of the initial transaction is certainly couched in severe 
terms—terms, however, that were very carefully considered. 
For a man in Scott’s position to enter into a secret trading 
partnership was grossly improper, and to-day, at any rate, 
would have rendered him liable to sharp professional 
discipline. That my censure is not extravagant is shown by 
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the fact that the Law Journal endorses it as ‘‘ deserved,’’ and 
Mr. John Buchan, who certainly cannot be accused of lack of 
knowledge or sympathy, admits with sorrow that it is 
substantially just. 

But whatever colour of generosity may be put on the 
original partnership with James Ballantyne, none can be put 
on Scott’s conduct during the six years when he was sole 
partner in James Ballantyne and Company and saddled the 
firm with a debt of over £20,000 contracted for his own 
private ends. ge 

Let me say that in my admiration for Scott as a man and a 
writer I yield to nobody—not even to your reviewer. But in 
writing Sir Walter I had a special object—to present as 
clearly as possible the actual structure of Scott’s career, a 
thing that I find very few people, even those who know a 
great deal about him, appreciate. This involved a strictly 
intellectual approach, and to those who are accustomed to 
the emotional approach which has been the unbroken 
tradition for nearly a hundred years its novelty is shocking 
and is bound to provoke the charge which your reviewer 
makes of ‘‘ detraction ’’ and “ belittlement.’’ But there is 
no detraction or belittlement. The matter can be quite 
simply tested by reference to your reviewer’s own words. He 
likes my essays on Hogg, Lockhart and Joanna Baillie, and 
says so with a cordiality for which I cannot be sufficiently 
grateful. Yet they are written in precisely the same tone 
and temper and according to the same method as the study 
of Scott which he so strongly resents. The reason of course 
is that in the case of Scott he has an emotional resistance 
that is lacking in respect of the others. 

I have already presumed too much on your space, but 
perhaps you will allow me one word more. Your reviewer 
charges me with resorting to guesswork when facts are 
lacking. How do I know, he asks, that Burns would have 
detested Scott? I will answer, after the manner of my 
nation, by asking another question. Suppose I had said 
that Burns would have adored Scott, would your reviewer 
have asked how I knew that? Certainly not. (How, by the 
way, do I know that?) Of course I might have written, ‘* As 
the result of an exhaustive study of the two men I have come 
to the conclusion that Burns, etc.’? Your reviewer, then, 
might have admired my caution, but he would have damned 
my prosiness.—Yours, etc., 

3 Parkhill Studios, N.W.3. 

July 5th. 


DonaLp CARSWELL. 


THE VALUE OF ADVERTISEMENT 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—We are continually being warned of the dangers of 
national self-depreciation. While other countries “ talk 
prosperity,’’ we, lamenting our growing unemployment roll, 
allow ourselves to give the impression abroad that ours is a 
country down and out, waiting only, it seems, for the bailiff’s 
man to force us to put up the shutters. 

I have just read a very interesting account of the 
“ prosperity campaign ”’ which saved America after the Wall 
Street crash last autumn. As the subject is one of consider- 
able importance to British industry, it may interest your 
readers to know what was done there to overcome the wave 
of pessimism which threatened when things were at their 
worst. 

First, the Outdoor Advertising Association of America took 
the matter in hand. It decided that the thing to do was to 
show “‘ posters of prosperity ” all over the country. It sent 
for Charles Dana Gibson, the artist who created the ‘“‘ Gibson 
Girls,” and commissioned him to prepare a prosperity poster. 
Within twenty-four hours the poster, a fine drawing of 
Columbus bearing aloft a flaming torch, and carrying the 
slogans, ‘‘ Forward America! Business is good—keep it 
good: Nothing can stop U.S.,”” had been completed. Less 
than a month later fifty thousand large-size posters appeared 
on the hoardings in 17,500 towns and cities throughout 
America. 

The poster was printed free of charge by a number of litho- 
graphic companies, a paper company supplied the paper, and 
members of the Outdoor Advertising Association gave some- 
thing like £100,000 worth of space to display it. 

Once started, the ‘‘ Forward America ”’ campaign swept the 
country like wild-fire. Shopkeepers and traders showed 
miniatures of the poster in their windows. It was supplied to 
clubs, chambers of commerce and factories all over the 
continent. The press, too, took up the campaign with 
enthusiasm, and the poster’s message was blazoned in huge 
etters across the headlines of newspapers throughout the 
seventy States of the Union. 

Within a few days of the first appearance of the poster 


~ 


everybody in America was talking prosperity. Surely there 
is a lesson here for Great Britain.—Yours, etc., 
GrorceE F. Situ, Secretary. 
British Poster Advertising Association, 
48 Russell Square, W.C.1. 


PICTURES ON HIRE 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Str,—We have read with interest the correspondence in 
your review upon the subject of a picture-lending library. 
There seems to be a general agreement that the establish- 
ment of such a library is desirable. It would be a great 
benefit both to artists and to the more appreciative members 
of the public. The artist who, until he is really well known, 
finds difficulty not only in selling his pictures but in bringing 
them in an attractive form before the public, would be given 
the opportunity of showing his pictures in the place where 
they ought to be shown—the homes of potential buyers. The 
public—or rather that part of it which is interested but not 
very rich—would be able to decorate their houses and flats 
with good original work, and at the same time have plenty of 
opportunity to see whether they liked a picture, and whether 
it was suitable for its surroundings before purchasing it. 

That there are difficulties in the way of such a lending 
library or club we are well aware: some of them indeed have 
been mentioned in your columns. Believing, however, that 
they could be overcome, we have for some time been 
attempting to devise a practicable scheme. 

The following are the main features of the plan we have 
decided upon. So long as we obtain the necessary support 
and interest we shall put it into operation immediately. 

1. We propose to collect a representative selection of the 
work of modern artists. In the choice of pictures we shall 
have the assistance of a small advisory committee of well- 
known artists and art critics. The collection will not be a 
fixed affair; new pictures will be continually added as and 
when we think fit, and old ones will be discarded or, of 
course, sold to members. 

Although the final decision upon the choice of a picture 
must always rest with us—The Soho Gallery—we shall 
welcome suggestions and criticisms from members and do our 
best to meet their wishes. To use the analogy of books— 
while we shall not be an ordinary circulating library, we do 
not intend to become a “‘ Book Club’’: our selection of 
pictures will be definitely catholic. 

2. A “* Picture Club ”’ will be formed where members, in 
return for an annual subscription sufficient to cover the costs 
of the scheme, will be entitled to borrow pictures. Member- 
ship may have to be limited. Pictures may be borrowed for 
periods of three months, at the end of which period they 
must be returned and a fresh selection made. In order that 
the widest choice may be available, the dates of removal and 
return must be the same for all members. For example, 
pictures might have to be returned in the last week of March, 
June, September, December, and new pictures removed in 
the first week of April, July, October, January. The sub- 
scription will naturally vary with the number of pictures 
borrowed: we hope that it may be kept as low as one guinea 
per picture per annum (which would mean, of course, a new 
picture every quarter). It is intended that the supply of 
pictures available and on show in our gallery during the 
** change-over ”’ period should always be much greater than 
the number of pictures which can be withdrawn by members, 
so that the choice for all members should always be a wide 
one. 

3. Members themselves must be entirely responsible both 
for the carriage of the pictures to and from the gallery, and 
for any damage which may occur to the pictures while in 
their possession. In the case of damage to a picture which is 
not insured, the decision of an external assessment committee 
must be accepted. 

So much is but a rough outline of the scheme. There are 
many details which we might have added, and there are 
minor difficulties which we think we have overcome. But, in 
any case, to begin with, the terms of membership of the club 
must be experimental. One thing, however, is essential for 
the successful working of any picture-lending plan—the 
support of a small public. We believe that some of your 
readers may be interested, and we hope that, if so, they will 
correspond with us. We should be glad to send fuller details 
of the scheme if requested, and we welcome criticisms and 
suggestions.—Yours, etc., 

H. T. N. Garrsxett (Chairman), 
D. A. Ross (Secretary). 


The Soho Gallery, 
The Foreign Prints Company, Limited, 
27 Soho Square, W.1. 
July Ist. 
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WOMAN AND THE ARTS 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Mr. W. J. Turner writes musical criticism which is 
challenging and provocative, but which seems much less 
worthy of serious consideration when one finds that he is still 
young and inexperienced enough to give such uncalled-for 
cock-a-doodle-doos as he does in this week’s New STATESMAN. 

Mr. Turner is entitled to say, ‘“‘I have never heard a 
woman musician who satisfied me ”’ (though one would like 
to try him under experimental conditions); but to say 

(a) “‘ A woman’s sense of rhythm is never as fine as a 
man’s ”’; 

(b) ‘‘ It is men who read poetry and women who read 
novels ”’; 

(c) ‘‘It is men who create music and women who 
destroy it ’’; 

(d) ‘‘ Hardly ever does a woman look at a piece of 
sculpture, and if she does she sees it pictorially ”’ 

is obvious nonsense. 

(a) Experience has shown that I (a woman) have a 
much finer sense of rhythm than the majority of men I 
know, including those musicians with whom I come into 
frequent contact. (Please, this is not a boast, but a 
plain statement of fact.) Obviously, only experiment on 
a vast scale would show if the more general statement 
‘*Men .. . than woman ”’ would be correct. 


(b) I know a very large number of women who read 
poetry, and a very small number of the men I know 
do so. 

(c) What exactly does Mr. Turner mean by this? 

(d) I know many women who look at sculpture when- 
ever they have the chance. 

How does Mr. Turner know that they look at it 
“* pictorially ”’ (i.e. ‘‘ two-dimensionally ’’)? I certainly do 
not (and I am in no degree a plastic artist), and many of my 
women friends assure me that they do not. 

There are two paragraphs more of absurd statements of 
this sort, unprovable, and, except for Mr. W. J. Turner’s 
name, unworthy of serious consideration. 

But surely one is justified in expecting the music critic of 
a responsible journal like THe New SratTesMan to be 
sufficiently experienced to know that qualities are found 
according to the individual, and not according to the sex. 

And it is disappointing, when one is expecting serious 
criticism, to find Mr. Turner putting up an Aunt Sally in 
order to knock it down.—Yours, etc., 

Weston-super-Mare. 

July 7th. 


eC. 


PETROL PUMPS 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Is the sprouting of petrol pumps along our highways 
never to cease? Every summer sees a new crop. I am not 
one of those who would have the petrol pump abolished. Like 
the motor car which brought it into being, it is a necessity of 
our advancing civilisation. Nor is it inevitably ugly. There 
are petrol pumps which harmonise with their surroundings 
and fulfil their purpose with no offence. 

But surely at least half the petrol pumps on the road 
to-day are unnecessary. In many places there are three and 
four within a few hundred yards, each striving to outdo its 
neighbour. Surely this is bad business. Yet at present, 
apparently, there is no check on their growth. High profits 
from the mere turning of a handle offer a tempting bait to 
the small tradesman, and by making it easy to obtain petrol 
pumps the petrol companies seem to be encouraging the 
trouble. 

Would it not be to their advantage to limit the number of 
their pumps and, if necessary, to reduce the profit on the sale 
of petrol? Such a policy, by driving out the inefficient 
filling station, would enhance the value of the better-class 
station, and would also make petrol cheaper for the motorist. 
What is even more important, it would help to restore the 
beauty of the roads, and so win the approval of thousands of 
people, motorists and non-motorists alike, who to-day 
condemn petrol companies and all their works.—Yours, etc., 

3 Hare Court, Temple, E.C.4. CHARLES VIVIAN. 

July 7th. 


ne 


D. H. LAWRENCE’S LETTERS 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I shall be most grateful if you will give publicity to 
the following communication, addressed to all those who may 
have any letters from the late D. H. Lawrence in their 
possession. The administrators of Mr. Lawrence’s estate have 
asked me to collect his letters, and arrangements have been 
made for having them copied and filed. May I therefore ask 
all those of Lawrence’s correspondents to whom I have not 
already written personally to send their letters to Mrs. Hilton 
44 Mecklenburgh Square, London, W.C.1. The originals will 
be copied and returned as soon as possible. If it should be 
decided to publish any of the letters (the copyright in which 
vests exclusively in the estate) correspondents will be 
informed which of their letters or parts of letters have been 


selected.—Yours, etc., A.pous Huxtey, 
La Gorguette, Sanary (Var), France. 


Miscellany 


THE DELICATE FARMER 
D ELICAT, they call him after the fashion of these 


French folk. We all have surnoms, or nicknames, 

by which we are far better known than by the 
names on the civic registers. There is, for example, Bras- 
de-Fer—the man with an artificial arm which ends in a 
complication of ironmongery. Then there is Tante Marie~ 
the little woman who is the aunt of the village. There is 
La Fouine—she of the pole-cat face. There is also Deus 
Meétres—who is over six feet in height. La Rouquine is, of 
course, the red-headed servant; Le Tueur is the neighbour 
who shoots at cats; Cherche-épingle is the woman who walks 
with her head bent and her eyes on the ground ; La Parisienne 
has rather finicky manners; Toreador has side-whiskers; I 
am myself, I believe, Le Géant. These sobriquets are 
sometimes descriptive, and sometimes they refer to an old 
incident. Once they are fixed upon man or woman they 
cannot be shaken off. For a long time I was puzzled as to 
why an enormously stout man should be designated L’ Echalas 
—which is, literally, a prop, and applied to a person, signifies 
that he is thin as a lath. Finally, I learned that he had 
been uncommonly slender in his youth—and therefore 
slender would be his name until his dying day. 

That happened to be the explanation of the cognomen of 
L’Echalas, but it might not have been. Often these nick- 
names are ironical. You may call a man thin because he is 
fat. Thus, it was with my farmer friend Délicat. Deélicat 
he is, and will be, because he has the reputation of not being, 
in the French sense, delicate. One who is indélicat is one 
who is wanting in delicacy, who is unhandsome in his 
dealings, who is unscrupulous, and who is indeed downright 
dishonest. But you cannot go about calling a man dis- 
honest if you are to live on decent terms with him in everyday 
life. Therefore the villagers turn the difficulty by calling 
him honest. He cannot object to that; he cannot protest 
that he is not honest ; and in the end he accepts the descrip- 
tion without considering whether it is complimentary or 
uncomplimentary. In the long run the villagers themselves 
are hardly conscious of its uncomplimentary character. 
They have half forgotten the circumstances in which they 
christened him Délicat. They would have to rummage in 
their recollections to ascertain how he came to be Délicat. 

So Délicat he is; and when one meets him one shouts, 
inoffensively, and indeed cordially, ‘‘ Bonjour, Délicat '” 
And he replies, with equal cheeriness, ‘‘ Comment ¢a va, 
Breton ? ”—or Berger—or Rentier—or whatever one’s village 
name happens to be. 

For my part, I have never discovered any signs of excep- 
tional indelicacy in Délicat. He has been very neighbourly 
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and helpful. He it was who supplied me with my original 
dahlia stock, and he comes in now and again to see how my 
dahlias are growing, and I open for him a bottle of cider, 
and we discuss the prospects of the harvest. Occasionally 
I visit him, and he always proclaims a holiday for himself 
and for his assistants, and opens a bottle of wine made from 
the grapes which he has grown in his own garden—a vile 
drink of which he is proud, but whose vileness is not to be 
counted to him as indelicacy. Then he takes me over his 
house and grounds, though I have seen them many times 
before. 

His assistants are, of course, the members of his own 
family. There is his wife, a buxom hard-working woman 
somewhere in the fifties. There is his son, about thirty 
years of age, but the mere servant of his father until, in the 
fulness of years, he shall be master of his domain. There is 
his son’s wife—a girl who might be pretty were she more than 
a harnessed beast. We have our talk and laugh together, 
and I am sure that though I interrupt their labours I am 
welcome. 

The house contains an incredible number of rooms, and 
there are outbuildings galore. It was formerly a monastery 
belonging to some religious brotherhood which cultivated the 
soil hereabouts. What can two couples, exceedingly simple 
in their demands on life, do with such a multitude of rooms ? 
They have their common kitchen which is also their dining- 
room and sitting-room; and they have their two bedrooms, 
These are the only rooms of human habitation. We wander 
over the house, and there is in this room a sick pig, and there 
is in that room a hen with her brood of chickens. There is 
one room given up to rabbits, which are sadly ravaging the 
old woodwork. But, for the most part, the rooms are filled 
with the produce of the fields. In one of them is a heap of 
carrots. In another, the potatoes are stored, and four or 
five cats have a great deal to do to keep down the rodents 
which would otherwise destroy the potato crop. But 
mostly the house is a great granary; there are uncountable 
bushels of wheat in the cells, where once the monks practised 
their devotions. I was particularly grieved when I first 
entered what used to be a spacious and splendid refectory 
to see it now filled with hay and sacks of corn, among which 
play the cats and the rats. Perhaps you will say, after 
hearing of this desecration, that the proprietor has really 
earned his ironic title of Délicat. But you would be mistaken ; 
it is no such reason which moved the villagers; any farmer 
among them in possession of this building would put it to 
such uses. Even the stables and the cowsheds retain some- 
thing of a fallen glory, for the monks were rich and builded 
richly. Now there is no order and no attempt at cleanliness ; 
but rather strangely in contrast with the dilapidation and 
dirt are the electrical appliances which have been installed 
for every purpose. There are electrical appliances for 
mashing the beetroot; there are electrical appliances for 
sawing the wood ; there are electrical appliances for threshing 
the wheat. Everything is done by electrical machinery. 

“T should have to take outside help—we four could not 
get through our work—if we had not these electrical 
appliances; and though electrical appliances cost dear, 
I would rather pay the price than have outside help. This 
is a family affair, and we are not going to let in outsiders.” 

Even the avarice of Délicat—and avaricious he is after 
the manner of his kind—must be subordinated to the 
dominant idea of keeping everything in the family. The 
daughter-in-law was only accepted as a member of the 
family because she had the reputation of being a hard 
worker; beauty, brains, kindliness are qualities which 
would not have been regarded by Délicat, or by his son 
well trained in the family tradition. Even money would 


hardly have commended her, for with money, precious as 
money is to these farmers, she might have shown inde- 
pendence and have developed laziness and luxuriousness ; 
so they deliberately chose her from the poor race of farm 
servants, with a certificate of laboriousness from her 
employers. She cannot read or write, but she is an 
unrebellious slave, and has fully entered into the spirit of 
the family ambitions. These ambitions are unlovely; it is 
the lot of the family to be laborious in order to accumulate 
riches which will never be enjoyed. Labour and riches, and 
still labour and more riches—but unceasing labour until 
Délicat dies, and the son and his wife die, and their children 
die, and their children’s children die, and so on in an 
eternal round of incessant labour and unused riches. 

It was envy, of course, that first conferred the sobriquet 
of Délicat on the farmer. He is known to be richer than 
the rest, but it is also known that he began with nothing. 
He scraped together a tiny hoard by his labour, and, with 
a quick perception of opportunity, he bought a small farm 
which was uncommonly cheap while others were timidly 
hesitating. With more labour he amassed another hoard 
and again seized on a bargain. Always did he snap up 
bargains with the means afforded by his labour, and his 
judgment was unfailing. Doubtless he was cunning, and 
doubtless he was not burdened with scruples; but he always 
did precisely what the others wished they had done. To 
account for such success—I speak of success from the 
standpoint of the villagers—it is necessary to invent some 
sinister quality. Thus he became Délicat in the sense of 
indelicate. 

He was astute, too, in watching the markets. When 
everybody else was selling wheat, he was holding wheat in 
the granary of the monastery. When nobody else had any 
wheat to sell, when wheat was scarce as it is before the 
harvest, then he would take his wheat to market. The 
rats might have eaten much of it, and the price might not 
be as good as he expected, for the holding back of wheat 
is not an unusual practice, but on the whole he contrived 
to make extra profits. Greedy though he is, he bought 
a wireless set, not to listen-in to concerts, but to listen-in 
to the market reports. 

Somewhere in that monastery there are piles of hidden 
money. Since paper is now the currency in France, money 
cannot be kept in sacks and barrels, for it would be nibbled 
by the rats; and therefore it is stuffed into bottles which 
are carefully sealed and buried in unexpected corners and 
ceilings. When France had good coins of silver, saving 
was easier. Once when Délicat bought a piece of land for 
9,000 francs, he went to the notary with bags and bags of 
silver. The bags contained francs and half-franes, and it 
was the business of the notary’s clerk to count them. How 
he raged and committed the soul of Délicat to Gehenna | 
But Délicat only laughed. He had many more pieces of 
silver in francs and half-francs. The france depreciated; it 
fell to a fifth of its old value. But the Government, knowing 
that silver coins were still hidden, offered to buy in silver 
coins at a price far above their nominal paper value. 
Unhappily for Délicat, he did not learn of this offer. He 
bought another piece of land. He took his sacks of silver 
to the notary, and the notary’s clerk, pretending to curse, 
counted them while Délicat laughed. 

The transaction was completed, and Délicat, some weeks 
later, met the notary’s clerk. The farmer was still laughing. 
““ How do you like counting coins?” he asked; “I shall 
bring you some more when I make another purchase.” 
“They will be gratefully received,” answered the notary’s 
clerk; ‘‘ for I sold the last lot to the Government and made 
a profit of 3,000 franes.”” That time Délicat did not laugh. 

PeTeR VERNON, 
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ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE 


F anyone were to affirm that Arthur Conan Doyle was 

a thoroughly representative man of his epoch, I do 

not see how the statement could be seriously called 

in question. He published his first story in the year of 
the Victorian Jubilee, and enjoyed the renown and social 
popularity which during the Nineties fell in abundant 
measure to the writer of successful tales. Of Scottish 
birth and Irish extraction, he was a complete patriot of the 
John Bull type. He wrote the only vindication of the Boer 
War that found a public throughout the world. He was 
wholly at one with the crowd in times of excitement or 


stress. The last Christmas of the Great War he devoted 
to the preaching of the sacred duty of hatred. He had a 


fine emotional sense of justice, which impelled him to work 
as passionately on behalf of such victims of the criminal 
law as Edalji and Oscar Slater as for the ending of the 
Congo atrocities. In the latter half of his life he reversed 
both his political and religious beliefs. True to his character, 
he turned in wartime with evangelistic ardour to the propaga- 
tion of Spiritualism. And he was the creator of the only 
character in English fiction since Robinson Crusoe which 
has become a universal possession of the English-speaking 
peoples. 

Conan Doyle, naturally, was more than a little tired of 
his detective long before he condemned him to his first 
death in the Alpine crevasse, and, as everyone could have 
guessed, he had no wish to be remembered as the creator 
of Sherlock Holmes. He wished to be known and honoured 
as an apostle of Spiritualism, the bringer of a new hope 
to the modern multitude—‘‘ a bright view of death,” as 
the Bishop of London once put it in another connection. 
If remembrance was to be his as a writer, Conan Doyle 
hoped that it might be on account of such _ historical 
romances as Micah Clarke and The White Company. But 
his destiny is more ironical than most. It would be absurd 
to imagine that his fame can rest upon anything but 
Sherlock Holmes. 

We need not be surprised at his own attitude and hope. 
They are precisely what we should have expected. But it 
has seemed to me that nearly all the comments upon this 
matter by the obituarists have missed the mark. We have 
been told that Doyle created the best-known character in 
English fiction of the past hundred years, or that Sherlock 
Holmes and Dr. Watson had passed as types into popular 
speech, ‘‘ a compliment paid to few authors since Dickens.” 
As a matter of fact the thing can be stated far more strongly 
than that. Sherlock Holmes is not one of a number of 
fictitious characters known more or less to all the readers 
of books. He stands by himself. Everybody knows him. 
You would find it almost impossible to believe it if any 
person you came across—the bus-driver, the charwoman, 
or the errand-boy—did not instantly understand an allusion 
to Sherlock Holmes. Dickens alone, it is true, among the 
novelists, has come within measurable distance of Conan 
Doyle’s achievement, but he has not equalled it. He gets 
nearest with Oliver Twist, who is very nearly a common 
possession of our people. Pickwick, Micawber, Sam Weller 
himself, are not in the same world of familiarity. Gulliver 
belongs properly to fairyland. Don Quixote, of course, 
is universal, but not to everybody is he a concrete personality 
or type. Shakespeare has only one character of the 
universality we are here thinking of—Shylock. Sherlock 
Holmes is known to our world, someone has said this week, 
as Napoleon and Charlie Chaplin are known; and Chaplin 
will be forgotten, while the kingdom of Holmes is clearly 
imperishable. 

Conan Doyle, for all his clumsiness of style, was a capital 
story-teller. One need not suppose that a time will come 





when Rodney Stone and other books of his will not be read. 
But I hold, with Mr. Desmond MacCarthy, that for his own 
generation Conan Doyle has been liked and valued first of al] 
as a writer of “ good bosh.”” Mr. MacCarthy’s distinction 
is as serviceable in its way as any other pair of literary 
opposites—for instance, as Realist and Romantic, or 
De Quincey’s famous antithesis between the literature of 
knowledge and the literature of power. The ephemeral 
stuff we must have: even a pontifical Ruskin, writing for 
his choicest schoolgirls, conceded so much. Very well, then, 
says Mr. MacCarthy, let us keep clear the frontier betwecn 
good bosh and the other kinds. Sherlock Holmes is very 
good bosh; and perhaps we may hope to have the com- 
pleted proof of this view when the rival biographies of 
Dr. Watson are available. 

Of Conan Doyle, “‘ the St. Paul of Spiritualism,” there 
would seem to be very little to be said from the outside. 
During the dozen years or so that he was writing, speaking, 
and travelling on behalf of his creed—or, as he called it, his 
knowledge—I did not come upon a single statement from 
him that one could think of as an utterance of the writer 
who had made the weighing of factual evidence a pastime 
for the multitude. When he exchanged his detective’s 
quarters in Baker Street for the psychic bookshop in West- 
minster, Conan Doyle became another creature. We had to 
take him then as a believer to whom any medium, no matter 
how mercilessly shown up, was a revealer of truth, and 
* ectoplasm ” actual as tarmac. Two years ago he 
wrote to Henry Arthur Jones in order to assure him that 
“the bodily warmth and homely comfort ”’ for which the 
playwright was longing as he drew near the end was exactly 
what he and his associates were offering. He added : 

I have a hundred descriptions if I have one from those who have 
gone before, and they all talk of their homes, their libraries, their 
pursuits—the joy of using every human faculty to the utmost in an 


extended field of action. You will write there as here, and I will 
(sic) probably continue to bore my friends with my views. 


And so on, just as we should anticipate from one who had 
talked across the gulf with Cecil Rhodes and Lenin. His 
friends assure us that they are confident of hearing from this 
energetic and lovable man, as soon as he has rested from 
the fatigue of his crossing. They will hear. Nothing in the 
immediate future could be much more certain than that. 
Indeed, it would be a task of the simplest for the Sunday 
papers to set up the first message in advance. 
S. K. RarcwirFe. 


as 


A GARDEN AT NIGHT 


HE dark-cheeked hour has turned each garden tree 
To a moveless shape of slumber; within 
Their bound is one-way-facing reverie 
And that stopped-still-ness in which sounds begin : 
The soon-done patter where a clod unbinds ; 
The bubble of plants growing, hardly heard; 
The lullaby of freshen-and-slacken winds, 
Their “‘ Hush!” and “ Hush!” to a branch-cradled bird; 
The mile-off murmur of the river that 
Now comes upon the wind, now drops forlorn ; 
The planetary tweak of a dingy bat; 
The single sigh above where stars are born : 
A while, now, day-night leaves in olive grey 
Bare mould, grass, trees and film-teased first star glow— 
While nothing that is thought is far away, 
And what is past is as the bedfellow 
Of things to be, ere the completed hour 
Has blossomed in the mind, unfolding slow, 
Till petal and petal lean back from the flower 
And seedling seconds from their chamber go. 
J. L. DonacuHy. 
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Casual Papers 


CHARLES BRANDON, DUKE 
OF SUFFOLK 


HERE is a whole procession cf men, long dead, whom 
T I should like to have met. But of late weeks during 
, my reading I have been filled with a desire to have 
met Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, more than any. I 
regret the considerable gap between his death and my birth, 
raore in his case than that of any of his contempcraries. 

For one thing, there was no problem. An inspection of, 
even a close acquaintance with, Charles Brandon, Duke of 
Suffolk, would never have tired my poor head with analysis 
of motives, at which game I never was a champion. He 
was all oi one piece, as simple, as ridiculous, as despicable 
and as entrancing as any adventurer that ever stepped. 

He was a barber’s block. The ladies fell for it—if I may 
use an Americanism. He never failed. I have the same 
sympathy with him as I have for the Duke in Rigoletto. 
When a man is as careless of honour and all the major and 
minor morals as that, when he goes prancing through life 
lke a two-year-old and keeping it up to sixty, tell me, do 
you not agree with me? Is it not delightful ? 

One severe commentator upon this mazurka career has 
written of him, not quite justly, that he had five wives, of 
whom the first was his aunt and the last was his daughter- 
in-law. I could modify the relationships slightly ; I don’t 
think it could be proved that Mary Brandon was his aunt, 
and I don’t think that other word ‘‘ daughter-in-law ”’ is 
accurate. But both will serve. He was the kind of man 
who would have married his grandmother if he had seen 
any advantage in it, and, what is more, he would have 
carried it off and got on with her splendidly. 

That, inleed, was the chief point of the man—carrying 
things off. He carried them all off. He carried them off 
their legs. He gets himself entangled when he is barely 
out of the shell with a Miss Brown, of no particular standing ; 
he gets out of that contract to marry Mary Brandon; he 
abandons Mary Brandon to return to Miss Brown, who is 
pleased to present him with children. With these ladies in 
the background he urges Henry VIII., who was obviously 
fascinated by him, but also bewildered and troubled by the 
high voltage, that he would be just the spark to marry 
Margaret, the Emperor’s daughter and Governess of the 
Netherlands. At any rate, let him go as Ambassador to 
begin with. Off he goes; and the first thing you hear of 
him is that at dinner he goes down on one knee before the 
lady’s lap, takes her hand, and roguishly slips off her ring. 
He was not the man to let the grass grow under his feet, 
and there is no denying that poor Margaret was moved. 
She had not been lucky hitherto, and brilliant, very hand- 
some, courageous, Englishmen of thirty or less who play 
forfeits suddenly with your rings and bracelets (he got hold 
of a bracelet after the ring) were a novelty in the stern great 
world of the Hapsburgs. She simpered not a little. She 
was reprimanded. She was told that such goings-on were 
not the ‘* custom of her country.’’ She wrote a tearful ex- 
planation and apology, all of which you may read with 
pleasurable interest in the great collection which Mr. Brewer 
edited before you and I were born. 

Meanwhile the excellent Charles, the dashing light-stepper 
who had carried one of the gates of Tournai with his own 
hand, and was always ready for the next thing, had been 
given the Royal title of Duke in prospect of that great 
marriage which had failed to come off. 

But Charles Brandon, now Duke of Suffolk, and able to 
jostle at ease the exceedingly annoyed Duke of Norfolk, 
lineage and all, mourned not an hour for Margarct’s loss, any 


more than he had mourned for the humble Mary Brandon 
or the humbler Brown. Other things were coming his way, 
as they do come the way of these admirable gallants. The 
very next year he was off to France to see after the King’s 
interests there and to bring back the King’s sister, whose 
elderly husband, the French King, had just died. The 
King’s sister was nineteen; Charles Brandon, just turned 
thirty and as merry as ever. Mary Tudor made up her mind 
at once. She had been a widow long enough. It was several 
weeks since Louis’s death. She proposed in the frank and 
fearless old fashion to Charles Brandon, and he with superb 
courage said ‘* Yes.”’ 

It was risking his neck. In the days of the Kings you did 
not become a King’s brother-in-law without the King’s 
leave and off the lady’s bat, as it were, without sailing too 
close to the wind. 

But if ever there was a ‘“ nothing venture—nothing 
have,” it was the happy Charles, bringing back his equally 
happy bride, standing for some days between life and death, 
spared, retiring into a sort of disgrace (as though a man like 
that could be kept under !) but bound, indubitably bound, 
to come to the surface again, like a cork. Mary Tudor 
died, but not before she had given him children, one of 
whom was the mother of Lady Jane Grey. Indeed, there 
was already present what Henry had so dreaded when he 
heard, in his fury, of that marriage—the danger of a new 
succession. 

By the time Mary died (Queen of France as she was always 
called) the follower of fortune, the man who in any place, 
high or low, would have carried his sword with a swing, was 
nearing fifty, and was getting fat. But he carried on, he 
still carried on. He must have thought to himself that he 
had not done so badly ; he, the grandson of a squire, a man 
early favoured because his somewhat obscure father had 
borne the standard for Henry at Bosworth and been very 
properly killed by the last Plantaganet, white-hot against 
treason. He had collected love affairs in splendid succession, 
he had neither disappointed nor been disappointed. He had 
married a Queen, he was brother to a King, he had led more 
than one triumphant march into the heart of enemy country. 
Was there anything left for him to do? 

There was. The Queen of France was dead, Charles 
Brandon was a widower. It was a state of life for which he 
had no more liking than had had the deceased in the day 
when she had approached him so frankly on his embassade 
eighteen years before. It was on the 24th of June that Mary 
Tudor died. On Sunday, September 7th, Charles Brandon 
married again—for the last time (I[ think). The lady was 
Catherine Willoughby. He was the better acquainted with 
her because she was betrothed to his own son, so all was 
well. That same day, but some hours later, was born the 
child who was to be Elizabeth of England. 

So Brandon carried on and still carried on, and went on 
carrying on—an inexhaustible fellow, the mirror of all 
adventurers and care-free scoundrels. He was not yet tired. 
He had twelve vears to live, and he filled them as full as the 
other forty-eight, or, let us say, the other thirty-two; for I 
doubt whether he began his gallivanting before sixteen, 
though he was capable of anything. 

He loaded his pocket with Church loot, sweeping it in 
with the best of them, and of all those robbers none, I think, 
carried off their peccadillo so gaily. The Duke of Norfolk 
might boast of thirteen monasteries, the Percies of eighteen, 
but Suffolk beat them by several lengths. His bag was 
thirty. 

He had need of such wealth, for there never was a 
profligate less avaricious; he scattered whatever money he 
had all his life, and had something to show for it—resplen- 
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dent with jewels and cloth of gold even in those days of 
violent magnificence. 

I leave him with regret; I should like to have gone on 
writing about him, stili more should I like to have met him. 
I should like to have dined with him—after all, he had 
excellent manners and probably knew how to drink. I 
should like to have been there when he dined with Morette, 
the French Ambassador, when the light table-talk turned 
upon a considerable feast of burning alive which had just 
taken place in Paris. 


The only time when it might have been less pleasant to 
have been with Charles Brandon would, I suppose, be that 
moment in which he was first aware that he would die. 

H. BEtoc. 


Current Literature 
RICHARD LOVELACE 


The Poems of Richard Lovelace. Edited by C. H. WILKINSON, 
Clarendon Press. 18s. 


Few poets have been so highly honoured and at the same 
time so neglected as Richard Lovelace. ‘‘ To Lucasta, Going 
to the Warres ”’ and ‘‘ To Althea, from Prison,’’ are among 
the best-known poems in the language, and schoolmasters 
explaining the figures of speech would be hard put to it to do 
without ‘‘ allaying Thames.’’ Yet few of these schoolmasters 
are well acquainted with half a dozen other poems by the 
same author, and perhaps there are some who doubt whether 
there are half a dozen worth reading. The error—if error 
it is—lies partly with the editors and publishers. Lovelace 
was remembered for a few years after his death; then for- 
gotten for a century. He was rescued by Percy in his 
Reliques by the inclusion of the two poems which have given 
us two proverbs. Since the first editions there was no 
complete edition till 1817-18, when he was shamefully 
bowdlerised. The next was the very poor edition of 1864, 
faithfully copied, with all its errors, in an American publica- 
tion in 1921. All that remained was a cheap popular edition 
which has the merit of reproducing the poems much as they 
appeared in the original volumes. 

So Mr. Wilkinson was really needed, if we assume—and I 
think it would be intolerable not to assume—that everything 
scholarship can do ought to be done to set us right with 
a poet who has given us so much pleasure from a few, at least, 
of his pieces. He has provided us with a first reliable edition 
of Lovelace’s poems, complete with commendatory verses, 
based upon exhaustive study of material and careful com- 
parison of the varying texts of the earliest printed copies, 
with critical and textual notes, and a biographical intro- 
duction. The volume is attractively bound and printed in 
the best manner of the Clarendon Press. 

Lovelace comes pretty well out of the ordeal. His contri- 
bution to letters is not massive. His inspired period evidently 
did not last long. Nearly all anyone will want to read many 
times is contained in the only volume printed in his lifetime 
(in 1649). There is one beautiful poem in the second, and 
posthumous, volume, which begins: 

Sing Laura, sing, while silent are the sphears, 
And all the eyes of Heaven are turn’d to ears 
which might almost have been taken as a model by Francis 
Thompson. There is cleverness in the fanciful verses on “‘ A 
Fly Caught in a Cobweb,’ and mordant humour in the 
Dialogue in which Charon, seeing Cha. W. approach, feels 
that ‘‘ It is not safe to be in Hell.” 

These and a few others are oases amid arid wastes of 
ingenious, far-fetched and rather tedious composition. They 
were probably written between his thirtieth and thirty-eighth 
year, when life under the Commonwealth had little to offer 
to a gay cavalier, and his lyrical vein, depending on the 
warm blood of a young lover and a young soldier, was 
exhausted. Lovelace died when he was thirty-eight or thirty- 
nine. But his spirit, which needed a little spoiling, and 
certainly needed to be youthful to avoid being commonplace, 
was all but extinguished eight years earlier, about the time 
when Charles I. was beheaded. 


We must take Lovelace for what he is, and not judge him 
according to what commentators have thought he might or 
should have been. Even Mr. Wilkinson—and this is unusual] 
in an editor or biographer—finds it more necessary to 
apologise for Lovelace than to praise him: 

Like the majority of the “mob of gentlemen who wrote with 
ease,”’ or wished to be thought to write with ease, Lovelace had 
his happy moments and, as they were happier than those of 
most of his contemporaries, critics have been irritated to find that 
he did not always write equally well. ... A certain amount of his 
work does not reach a very high level of merit, but he wrote a larger 
amount of respectable verse than is generally allowed. 4 
That, indeed, is damning with faint praise. And we 

wonder why anyone should want a complete edition of a 
poet who only sometimes wrote a little better than other 
young bloods about the Court in a time when it was fashion- 
able for officers and gentlemen to write verses. Are we to 
have Lovelace merely as an example of the ‘ compleat 
gentleman ’’—‘“‘ inur’d to Arms and exercis’d in Arts ’’—who 
was just a little more compleat and a little more gentlemanly 
than the mob? 


Such a view of him is about as unsatisfying as that which 
reproaches him for being an amateur—for not addressing 
himself with professional seriousness to the writing of poetry. 
When Lovelace’s contemporary, Crashaw, was blamed by 
Pope on the ground that ‘‘ no man can be a true Poet who 
writes for diversion only,’’ we accept the measure of truth that 
lies in the dictum, and are compelled to make our reserves, 
Is it not our chief complaint against Pope himself that he 
was far too much of a professional? I am ready enough to 
agree that poetry on the grand scale cannot be produced 
save as the result of arduous toil. We may go further, and 
say that the perfection of the lightest pieces can hardly be 
achieved except by those who have made a study of their 
technique. But this does not mean that the poet must be 
one who, for his art, has forsworn the art of living. It does 
not mean that the dalliance of a lover, the gallantry of the 
soldier, or even the social accomplishments of an elegant are 
incompatible with the song-maker’s muse. On the contrary, 
the lyrics of Lovelace depended on his being just what he was 
—with just that light-hearted or half-passionate zest for 
experience, the experience of just such a man, with the 
handsome profile and the expressive eyes and lips which 
women adored; who treated love so delicately and tenderly, 
and not without a gesture to indicate that it was the 
unbending moment of the men whose real work lay “ at the 
warres.”’ 

Yes, there is an ‘‘ air ’’ about Lovelace—a fine courtesy, a 
flattering mingling of high seriousness and trifling—a little 
of passion, which touches him for the moment to the quick, 
a little of the connoisseur in the arts, a little gallantry, a 
little satire—and what he would be without all this? What 
would have happened to these distinctive traits of his if he 
had turned poet in Pope’s sense of the term? What more 
inevitable than that he should write “‘ in the fashion,’’ with 
the metaphysical devices and laboured conceits which were a 
mark of cleverness in his time—just as they are, in a 
modernised form, in certain literary circles to-day? But the 
point about Lovelace is that when the passionate impulse to 
song came over him those clevernesses vanished, or, if they 
remained, they were not worse than a few tricksy elements 
introduced by force of habit. Such was Lovelace at his best 
—the essential songmaker, and maker of love-songs in 
particular—as opposed to the Lovelace who was merely 
practising the gentleman’s art. 

We shall find, then, that the defects which were charged 
against the ‘‘ minor poems of the minor poets ”’ are abundant 
in both of his volumes. Let us give one terrible example: 

I’d not be King, unlesse there sate 
Lesse Lords that shar’d with me in State ; 
Who by their cheaper Coronets know 
What glories from my Diadem flow : 
It’s use and rate values the Gem, 
Pearles in their shells have no esteem ; 
And I being Sun within thy sphere, 
°*Tis my chiefe beauty thinner lights shine there. 
That is the sort of poem which accounts for poets being 
neglected. But there we have Lovelace uninspired. How 
differently his verses run when the real mood of song comes 
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to him! Then he is perfectly and exquisitely simple, and 
gives us the note from the first line: 


If to be absent were be 
Away from thee. 


or 
Sweet serene skye-like Flower, 
Haste to adorn her Bow>r 
From thy long clowdy bed, 
Shoot forth thy damaske head. 
or 
Tell me Alexis what this parting is, 
That so like dying is, but is not it? 
or 


Ah me! the little Tyrant Theefe ! 
As once my heart was playing, 

He snatcht it up and flew away, 
Laughing at all my praying. 

In such moods even the “‘ conceit ”’ is sometimes caught up 
in the fancy, and becomes part of the gossamer tissue which 
he is weaving. 

And though more often than not some love motive 
dominates his more successful verses, there are other veins 
in which he can write. ‘‘ Orpheus and Woods,”’ beginning: 

Heark ! oh heark! you guilty Trees, 
In whose gloomy galleries 
Was the cruell’st murder done, 
That ’ere yet eclipst the Sunne 
is a successful macabre fantasy. And in the love poems them- 
selves he sometimes passes beyond the lighter erotic mood or 
the gesture of heroic passion, and writes with seriousness and 
beauty. 
Go, go; 
Lay by thy quiver and unbend thy Bow 
Poor sillie Foe, 
Thou spend’st thy shafts but at my breasts in vain, 
Since Death 
My heart hath with a fatall Icie Deart 
Already slain, 
Thou canst not ever hope to warme her wound, 
Or wound it o’re again. 

Since poetry is not produced except by poets, it would be 
disturbing to find that a man who had written two or three 
perfect poems could write nothing besides of much value. 
We need have no such fears about Lovelace. His innings 
was short, but he wrote many poems which will stand the 
test. They are not of the very highest order. They lack 
profundity of thought, and even the passion in them is of a 
limited kind. But for pure sweetness of song, springing from 
fountains of unexpected, refined sweetness in his spirit, he 
deserves an honoured place amongst those English lyricists 
who, with a few careless twists of the pen, have turned light 
and transient emotions into things for ever enchanting. 


R. A. Scort-JAMEs. 


THREE MASTERS OF THE NOVEL 


Three Masters: Balzac, Dickens, Dostoeffsky. By Sreran 
Zweic. Translated by EDEN and CEDAR Pau. Allen 
and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


Stefan Zweig regards the writers of romances as the epic 
portrayers of the world; and he brings Balzac, Dickens, and 
Dostoevsky together, for the very reason that, while each is 
a contrast to the other, the three, in a way, complement one 
another. He considers them the supremely great novelists 
of the nineteenth century—epic masters, the creators ‘‘ of an 
almost unending series of pre-eminent romances.’’ The 
genius of the novelist is encyclopedic, universal; by it he 
constructs a cosmos and peoples it with creatures of his own 
making, each figure so impressed with his own personality 
that they not only become typical for him but for us like- 
wise. Granted that Balzac, Dickens and Dostoevsky are 
novelists in this higher sense, yet Dickens’s work is so frail 
and strawlike, is in so different a category from that of the 
others, that one immediately inquires how exactly they do 
contrast with and complement each other. 

The contrast between Dickens and either Balzac or 
Dostoevsky is evident enough. Relativism prevailed through- 
out Balzac’s cosmos; a free agent in it was impossible. Zweig 
demonstrates the theory by showing Balzac himself as a 
Product of the Napoleonic era—and yet Balzac the novelist 


was, comparatively speaking, a free agent. Unlike him, 
Dickens, in whose philosophy the freedom of the will was 
easily allowed for, was himself, in his opinions, often a 
medium expressing the opinions of the middle-class England 
of his day. He resembled Balzac chiefly in his capacity to 
observe accurately and remember well. Between Dickens 
and Dostoevsky it is the contrast that we are chiefly aware 
of. Yet, seen through Zweig’s eyes, Dickens is scarcely less 
a giant than the other two. His genius consisted in that he 
flooded the grey mass of life he dealt in with the sunshine of 
humour, and that he had an inexhaustible capacity to depict 
childhood. He was Gulliver in the land of the Lilliputians. 
While the giant slept, the little folk fastened him down to 
the ground with a thousand “‘ slender ligatures,’’ nor did they 
loose him till he had promised in all things to conform to the 
laws of the country. In like manner, during his slumber as an 
unknown person, English tradition had pegged Dickens down 
and prisoned him... The million-meshed net of applause, 
success and the personal pride of the artist in his achievement, 
was henceforward to bind him fast within the sphere of English 
limitations, and to insure that he would never transgress the 
zesthetic and moral code of his homeland. 

Dickens, then, will give us no trouble on the score of 
morals, and Balzac hardly more. For Balzac passes no 
judgment on the morality of his characters. ‘ He is trapped 
for a while inside the body-cavity of his characters, and par- 
ticipates temporarily in their passions and vices. The only 
thing perdurable about him is his indomitable will.’’ Even 
his critical positions as an artist we can most of us 
rationalise, in a pinch, to suit ourselves. It is with 
Dostoevsky that the trouble lies. 

Balzac had but shivered desire into many passions, isolated 
them, intensified them, and resigned them to their fates. With 
Balzac, ultimately, there was but one archetypal energy. It 
was of no importance that his comedy was not one. In some 
way, the unity was safe with him; he had but re-stuffed it, 
fuller and more variously. Not so, Dostoevsky. The great 
outstanding feature of Dostoevsky’s philosophy was to believe 
in opposites. He appeared himself to love good or evil, pain 
or pleasure equally. He resigned himself first to the one and 
then to the other with the same feverish intensity. 
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Dostoevsky had no hankerings after a divine harmony. 
What his characters seek is not the most pleasant, but the 
most intense and unusual sensation. ‘‘ The more they over- 
tax their senses and their brain, the nearer do they approach 
to the essence of themselves; and the greater their desire for 
annihilation, the quicker is likely to be their salvation.” 

According to Zweig, in his desire to acquire fruitfulness by 
means of contrast, Dostoevsky pushed life into farther fields 
of the unknown. He confided the control of his destiny into 
the hands of Fate herself; and Fate with dire affection 
pursued him, like Orestes, beyond the bounds of reason. 
There was catharsis, too, an emotional cleansing in the life 
and in the novels, such as is found in Greek tragedy. 

It is only now and again, as we are swept along in the 
current of Zweig’s vivid, penetrating, powerfully creative 
writing, that we have time to envisage contrary doctrines—to 
ask whether the doctrine of surrender to a duplex destiny 
is necessary, whether Dostoevsky really exploded the unity 
of the feelings. It is possible, after all, that, although 
‘** duplexity ’’ is necessary to contrast, the contrast need not, 
of necessity, be sought in identification with the evil prin- 
ciple, but that it may be better found in conflict with it. Nor 
does there seem to be any danger that the black fountain 
will dry up presently from before us. It is possible again 
that when, in the surrender to duplexity, good or evil has its 
way through weakness, the more practised principle may 
ultimately obsess the channel, and not ecstasy but self- 
alienation be achieved. 

Dostoevsky, we know from his letters, was continually 
fevered, the rate of his nervous reactions was_ highly 
abnormal; even in the prolix discussion of domestic details 
his writing has a hectic quality. In actual fact, he was ill. 
Valve-like resistances along the nerves were being broken 
down periodically, and the nervous current discharged 
through the system at a high velocity. With each epileptic 
seizure the nerve channels were worn freer, and the fits, 
which Dostoevsky, so far from trying to prevent, constantly 
courted, became of more frequent occurrence. A _ similar 
phenomenon was to be observed in his mind and life. He 
gave himself to any doctrine, any action or reaction which 
promised to heighten the psychological and emotional 
tensions, and induce the mind and life seizures. He was not 
so dangerously ill as those who have succumbed to unreal 
tradition; in fact, compared with these, he was perhaps con- 
valescent; but his state was none the less relatively 
pathological, and this fact should be reckoned with the rest 
in any study of his work. 


THE INDIAN ENIGMA 


Must England Lose India? By Lieut.-Colonel Akraur OsBurRN, 
D.S.O. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 
Swaraj : The Problem of India. 
Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. 


India—The Truth. By J. E. Wootacorr. Allan. 2s. 


Lieut.-Colonel Osburn asserts or implies that Britain need 
not lose India, but will almost certainly do so if the English 
public schools are not speedily abolished and so prevented 
from sending their products out to the East. This is the simple 
thesis of a volume that is little more than a railing accusa- 
tion against the system which, according to the author, is 
destroying the British name and power by applying the 
school-prefect mind to the governing of India. The book 
is one of the loosest and wildest of its kind. It is 
written with evident earnestness, but its ten chapters are 
thrown together with a staggering discontinuity and the most 
tiresome repetition. What it has to say could have been 
said much more effectively in one-third of the space. It starts 
on a note that should prepare the reader in some degree for 
what is to follow. ‘‘ If this book had been published—as it 
could have been—twenty years ago,”’ the author writes, “ it 
might have prevented the insensate arrogance that led up to 
the massacre of Amritsar and all the other wretched episodes 
that have driven nails into the coffin of the British Empire ”’! 
If Colonel Osburn means what he says, then the book ought 
not to have been published now: for its substance is a string 
of incidents meant to prove that the behaviour of English 


By Captain J. E. Exam, 


people towards Indians in their own country is intolerable, 
and is doing more than anything else to make the British 
position untenable. And yet he goes on to say that he has 
‘** purposely refrained from mentioning any incident that has 
occurred very recently in India.’”’ His stories are vague, they 
are largely hearsay, and they are undated; whereas it is 
obvious that an indictment of this sort could only be relevant 
if the narratives contained in it were recent and precise, 
Now India, as everyone should know, teems with regrettable 
incidents, especially perhaps on the railways and in public 
and commercial offices. It could not be otherwise. The 
relation of the ruling race to the peoples of India involves 
an unnatural strain upon the nerves of the former, a strain 
which the climate intensifies. But Colonel Osburn, who deals 
in general invective, appears to have convinced himself that 
conditions in this respect are worse than they ever were, 
and he seems unable to discuss India except in terms of our 
peculiar scholastic institution. The English public school, in 
his view, is capable of producing only one type, the schoolboy 
bully with a ‘‘ superiority complex.’’ And since, as he sur- 
prisingly puts it, ‘‘ Magna Carta and habeas corpus do not 
exist in India,’’ the bully is enabled to give rein to his 
brutality and vulgarity unchecked. This will astonish most 
people who know anything about contemporary India. It is 
a very long time since the Government first set itself against 
the use of invidious and contemptuous terms, which were 
used by the old Anglo-Indians as a matter of course, while 
during the past quarter of a century it has been a common- 
place that bearers and coolies alike had learned that the 
courts existed for their protection, especially in cases of 
personal ill-treatment. It is undoubtedly true that the influx 
since the war of British and other Europeans having no 
understanding of racial difficulties has brought a new element 
into the problem; but it would not be difficult to argue that 
if the inter-racial feeling is worse to-day than it was twenty 
years ago—a point by no means certain—the worsening is due 
far more to non-co-operation and boycott than to any other 
cause. Colonel Osburn, however, had a case; it is a pity 
that he should have thrown it away by reckless statement 
and foolish reiteration. He writes as a soldier and a doctor. 
It is odd, therefore, that whenever he touches upon questions 
of public health and social hygiene he permits himself to 
write nonsense—as in his contention that marriage reform 
and the raising of the age of consent must have shocking 
results in the increase of prostitution and venereal disease. 
He is not greatly concerned with the larger matters of recon- 
struction in India, although he would like to see taxation 
revised, the money-lender put in his proper place, and birth 
control encouraged. He offers a list of minor reforms, with 
the purpose of staving off the Indian demand for 
independence. Considered in that relation they may seem 
not a little absurd, for they include proposals for a wide 
extension of the Government’s power of deportation. Thus it 
is suggested that no European should be allowed to remain in 
India if, after a period of probation, he has not learned a 
vernacular language or is judged to have offensive manners. 
The book, we note, is published by a New York house. This 
means that its author must be recognised as an addition to 
the company of Indian and American propagandists who, 
with malicious intent, are now making the most of the darker 
aspects of British India throughout the United States. 
Colonel Osburn can see little or nothing in the British 
imperial system that is not evil. Captain Ellam stands at the 
opposite pole. He is sure that everything in it is right and 
good, and he is supported by Lord Brentford, who says in a 
foreword: ‘‘ It is well that we should realise . . . that the 
roots of unrest are not in the mass of the people, but in the 
corrupt and rebellious minds of a few irreconcilable intelli- 
gentsia.”’ The book has not much to do with Swaraj. It 
contains yet one more attempt at a summary of India’s past. 
Captain Ellam’s statements on contemporary matters are odd 
enough. Imperialism, “ in its old bad sense,’ he tells us, has 
few advocates left. We may guess at what he means by this 
when we find him announcing that the duty of the British 
Government in India is quite clear. It must rescind the 
Constitution of 1919 and with it the whole business of repre- 
sentative bodies, make the Viceroy a dictator, and restore the 
system of ‘more direct, positive, and personal rule by 
Britishers.’’ Captain Ellam laments that in his early years 


he was misled about Indian affairs by Dadabhai Naoroji and 
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H. M. Hyndman. There is no need for him to tell us who 
misled him into the belief, which he repeatedly emphasises by 
italics, that all the mischief of the Swaraj movement is the 
work of Brahmins. Such facts as that Mr. Gandhi is a non- 
Brahmin and an anti-Brahmin, or that in Southern India, 
where the Brahmins have maintained a horrible tyranny, 
Nationalism has created a powerful non-Brahmin political 
party, would naturally have no weight with a writer of this 
strange quality. He is capable of saying that the average 
English-educated young Indian has only one ambition, an 
appointment under Government, and that ‘“ the licentious 
Durga-puja rites in the Kali temple at Calcutta ” are “ the 
religious pivot on which the whole Swaraj movement turns.” 
It is an extraordinary thing that an English politician who 
held an important Cabinet office in the Baldwin Government 
can be induced to write a foreword for a book of this sort. 

Mr. Woolacott writes as a journalist of long experience in 
India. Three years ago he published a booklet with the title 
Britain’s Record in India, a good part of which is reproduced 
in the little volume that is now announced as containing 
“the truth.’’ Necessarily, only a fragment of anything 
that can be called the truth about India could be put by 
anyone into ninety pages. A modest amount of fact, how- 
ever, Mr. Woolacott has condensed; for example, a very brief 
summary of the Government’s record in irrigation, agricul- 
ture, education, famine prevention, and kindred subjects. In 
his short review of the political situation Mr. Woolacott 
comes down to the last stage of the Gandhi crusade, 
immediately before the issue of the Simon Report. He writes 
with restraint, but in the character of what might not un- 
fairly be described as a moderate diehard. 


SOLDIERS’ SONGS AND SLANG 


Songs and Slang of the British Soldier, 1914-1918. Edited by 
JOHN Bropuy and Eric ParrripGe. Scholartis Press. 
%s. 6d. 


A number of recent war novels are supposed to have given 
“the private soldier’s view of the war.’’ In the most highly 
praised of them the hero quotes Shakespeare and self- 
consciously refrains from becoming an officer—hardly a 
typical attitude. A much better picture of the details of 
trench-life and the defensive humorous mood of the ordinary 
English soldier is given in Mr. John Brophy’s and Mr. Eric 
Partridge’s collection of slang and songs. The reader if he 
does not happen to have been a soldier must put the bits of 
the picture together himself, but the bits are there. ‘‘ These 
songs,’ Mr. Brophy writes in an admirable introduction, 
“are genuine ‘ folk-songs,’ and as such they stand alone in 
the modern world. Nothing like them is found in civilian 
life. They come from the ranks, especially from the private 
soldiers without ambition to bear office or special respon- 
sibility... . Like the medieval ballads they are anony- 
mous, and even the method of their composition is unknown.”’ 
In mood they are burlesque, nearer the music-hall song than 
to anything else. Mr. Brophy divides them into eight groups, 
but they fall more simply into three: satire of war, 
panegyrics of civilian bliss and bodily comforts, and nonsense 
rhymes. The satire was bitter enough, expressed in knock- 
about; the praise of women and wine and peace time and 
Bank Holidays was sentimental in spite of its exaggerated 
irony. All these songs (there are about fifty of them) must 
be read with the tunes in mind; the words alone sometimes 
convey little. Thus ‘‘ Raining, raining, raining, Always 
bloodywell raining,’’ was sung to the tune of “ Holy, holy, 
holy,” and without knowing this the reader would miss the 
mood of it altogether. Mr. Brophy gives the name of the 
tune whenever it is known. The best burlesque rhymes, like 
“°Twas Christmas Day in the workhouse ” and “I have no 
pain, dear mother, now,”’ have drifted into civilian life. It 
would be a pity if nonsense like this is forgotten : 

The bells of hell go ting-a-ling-a-ling 

For you but not for me : 

And the little devils how they sing-a-ling-a-ling 
For you but not for me. 

O Death, where is thy sting-a-ling-a-ling, 

O Grave, thy victor-ee ? 

The bells of hell go ting-a-ling-a-Jing 

For you but not for me. 
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Even with these and with an entirely careless topical 
rhyme like ‘‘ The moon shines bright on Charlie Chaplin ”’ 
there is perhaps a trace of wistfulness—the wistfulness of the 
mouth-organ during a lull in the afternoon. 

More than half of the book is taken up with a glossary of 
semi-technical and slang words used by English soldiers in 
France. It gives a vivid unofficial picture of trench life. The 
compilers have taken some trouble to illustrate each word by 
some typical saying or anecdote; they have paid more atten- 
tion to this in many cases than to finding the derivation of 
words. Apart from technical phrases and homely descriptions 
such as ‘ tin-hats ” and “ toffee apples,’’ most of the words 
are Regular Army slang, picked up in Egypt and India, 
thieves’ rhyming slang and street slang which can be traced 
as far back as Grove’s Classical Dictionary of English Slang 
(1785). Of the new words a few with a definite military 
meaning—‘‘ brass-hat,’’ for example—have been universally 
adopted. But many pretty phrases were given currency by 
soldiers, pet-names and jingles from the French, which have 
no definitely military association. Some of the best are 
** bird ”? (girl), ‘‘ san fairy ann ”’ (it doesn’t matter), ‘‘ toot 
sweet ’? (at once), ‘‘ big stiff’’ (originally, corpse), ‘‘ joy- 
stick ’? (aeroplane control lever), ‘‘ pushing up the daisies ”’ 
(buried), cheerio, blotto, ete. None of these have any history 
comparable with: 

**Sweet Fanny Adams.” Nothing at 
Originally a naval term for tinned meat. 
of a girl so named in 1812. 

For the most part new words have not stood transplanta- 
tion, and are only heard now in the reminiscent talk of ex- 
soldiers. Like the cant phrases of the time, ‘Chase me girls,” 
‘Get your hair cut! ” etc., they were killed by their own 
topicality. A few phrases have passed through the war and 
gained in meaning: “ telling the tale’ and ‘“‘ swinging the 
lead ’? have an added significance, which however they will 
probably lose again. The total number of additions to 
popular vocabulary is extremely small. This glossary, how- 
ever, is by no means complete, and does not include any of 
the obscene phrases which were among the best for 
picturesqueness and sheer invention. It is very well supple- 
mented by Mr. John Brophy’s articles on slang, bugle calls, 
and ‘‘ chants and sayings.’’ His general introduction to the 
book is the best piece of writing we have had on soldiers’ 
conversation. The book taken as a whole gives the English 
soldier’s response in his own words to the brutality and 
monotony and red-tape of modern warfare. There is more in 
it of Bairnsfather than of Raemakers, and it is genuinely 
English. 


all, with emphasis. 
From the notorious murder 


THE PROPHET FROM COROMANDEL 


Miss America. By W. J. Turner. 
In one of his former books, Mr. Turner said : 

I am not a writer of lyrics 

But these fragments from my pen 

Have a hotter ardour than those of other men, 

And I have imagined things stranger 

Than dew in the day time 

Or the dry maypole that blossomed again. 
This is no claim of vanity but a piece of astute self-criticism. 
Mr. Turner the poet has often been overshadowed by 
Mr. Turner the critic, that Playboy of the Music World. He 
is an artist whose genuine originality has not yet perhaps 
been fully appreciated and accepted. I think that much of 
his work, by reason of some quality of vision which it is 
difficult to define, stands alone, beautiful, heartbreaking. Its 
principal characteristic is an aloofness that is half-dry and 
half-contemptuous. Yet the esthetic high-tuning of which 
his fastidiousness is a signal, demonstrates itself also by a 
negative activity. Mr. Turner can turn savagely on human 
society and even on himself, and the instrument of his genius 
emits a scream of obscenity. This is not an uncommon 
result of indignation and the reactionary despair that follows 
any form of moral or esthetic revelation. We find the 
musical counterpart of it in Liszt and Paganini, who 
periodically insisted on using instruments which were out of 
tune. We know that many saints have recorded how their 
reaction against certain forms of vileness, by some malicious 
paradox in the constitution of man, has been to make them 
disgusted with virtue. The perversity touches all our mortal 


Mandrake Press. 6s. 


activities: religion, art, politics (a good example in Lord 
Balfour), philosophy (an example in Nietzsche). 

Most of Mr. Turner’s long satirical poem is written in this 
mood. He went to America and saw there the adumbration 
of some future social and moral vitality that roused the poet 
and the prophet in man. That, I think, is highly 
characteristic, for in this poet I see again and again the 
manifestation of the spirit of our age; so far, that is, as one 
of our generation can claim to recognise that spirit. One feels 
that D. H. Lawrence has it; one finds it again in Santayana, 
and in the music of Stravinsky. It is not so much a revolt 
as a running on ahead, and an impatient cry over the 
shoulder and a gesture to the laggard army, the rank and file 
of habit. This poem has that cry forward, and at such 
moments it moves with a rhythm and metrical speed that 
compels admiration : 

What strange relief when one we've loved has left us ! 
Why should we breathe again as if new-born 

When we have lost what once we most did cherish ? 
It seems as if all human ties are reft us 

So that the living spirit shall not perish 

In time and space ; love’s ligaments being torn 
Away flies love ecstatically forlorn ! 

Does not that, both in form and content, strike a con- 
temporary note? the modern nostalgia towards a harder, 
more solitary existence; the resolution to break the old 
emotional bonds of love and duty which a leaden morality 
had made irksome? Throughout the poem we find the 
expression of this modern desire to break away from the over- 
organised code of human society. 

Private are vows, not subject to the law; 

From public vows all honest men withdraw. 
It is the outcry of a new religious zeal against a world run 
on ethical and not on religious principles. Mr. Turner sees 
America as the worst embodiment of that world: Mr. Belloc’s 
Servile State. But he believes that ‘‘ Miss America,’ the 
emancipated woman free to follow her instincts, flying like a 
blind bat from lover to lover, will break down that monstrous 
mass-produced civilisation. 
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SUMMER FICTION 
MISS MOLE 


E. H. YOUNG 
Author of ‘William’ 
‘I must now admit that I had never read a line of Miss Young’s 
work before, but the mistake must be put right. If the earlier 
works are anything like ‘“‘Miss Mole” they must be very good 
indeed. In any case the new book provides entertainment to 
which the word brilliant may be legitimately applied.’ 
RALPH STRAUS in the Sunday Times 
Crown 8vo_ 7s. 6d. net 


ROSE ANSTEY 


RONALD FRASER 

Author of “The Vista’ 
‘Mr. Ronald Fraser has not yet come fully into the recognition 
that he deserves, but if he continues to write as well as he has 
written in ““Rose Anstey”’ and some of his earlier books, he will 
soon be counted in the exclusive list of authors which contains 
the names of those who, while maintaining the traditions of the 
English novel, are not content merely to imitate the methods of 

their predecessors.’ J. D. BERESFORD in the Book Guild 
Crown 8vo_ 7s. 6d. net 


HAXBY’S CIRCUS 


KATHARINE SUSANNAH PRICHARD 
Author of ‘Working Bullocks,’ ‘Coonardoo’ 

‘From the very beginning of “Haxby’s Circus” one receives 
gratefully the impression of reality. Every member of this Aus- 
tralian family circus is living and individual.’ 

J. A. T. LLOYD in the Daily Telegraph 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


THE GREAT MEADOW 


ELIZABETH MADOX ROBERTS 
Author of ‘The Time of Man’ 


‘In Elizabeth Madox Roberts America possesses a novelist of 
the first interest. Both by her genius and her style Miss Roberts 
seems to me the rare flower in the new generation of American 
writers, which since the Great War may reckon a score or more 
of fine talents.’ 
From the Introduction by EDWARD GARNETT 
Crown 8vo_ 7s. 6d. net 


LYNDESAY 


JOHN CONNELL 


‘Welcome to Mr. Connell. Actually he has dared to write a 
public-school story as frank and open as any of the others, about 
normally sensitive boys who enjoy their school life. And he is still 
a young man at Oxford! No wonder Mr. Compton Mackenzie, 
who writes an Introduction, is surprised and pleased. Moreover 
there is no priggishness about “‘Lyndesay.” ” 
RALPH STRAUS in the Sunday Times 
With an Introduction by Compron MACKENZIE 
Crown 8vo_ 7s. 6d. net 
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I do not share that belief, and I feel that this satire of 
Mr. Turner’s is immature because he has not thought out his 
conviction. In consequence, the argument of the poem grows 
weary. Miss America tells her life-story: but what does it 
amount to beyond a tale of sexual satiety? She does not find 
a universal illumination from her disaster: all that she reaps 
is a crop of negative resolutions, and her revolt is the blind 
revolt of the discontented hedonist. 

The poem therefore does not do justice to Mr. Turner, for 
he is something very much more than a disgruntled modern. 
He has the personality of Ariel, the grace, the gift of music, 
the magic-island laughter and purity of spirit. Perhaps that 
is why he can afford to say such shocking things in this poem 
and why the obscenities cannot stain him. 

RIcHARD CHURCH. 


MELBOURNE AND HIS AGE 


Lord Melbourne. By Bertram NewMaAN. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 


Melbourne was a good subject for Mr. Newman’s accom- 
plished pen, and this biography is an attractive volume. 
Mr. Newman says that he wishes it to be regarded rather 
from the biographical than the historical standpoint, and it 
is evident that he is himself more interested in Melbourne’s 
character and personality than in the chapters of English 
history in which his life was placed. Mr. Newman resembles 
Mr. Kitson Clark in his gift for describing persons in a few 
vivid, happy sentences, and his pages offer several good 
examples of his talent. Peel, Wellington, Durham and others 
of the leading characters of the time are admirably summed 
up, and in so far as the politics of the time are the medium 
in which these different characters display themselves 
the book is good history as well as good biography. More- 
over, Mr. Newman finds a congenial subject for study in 
the social world in which Melbourne moved and shone, and 
his culture and wit lose nothing of their charm in this taking 
portrait. 

But Melbourne’s life happened to be thrown in times of 
excitement and change; and Mr. Newman’s book suffers as 
history because, like its hero, it rarely looks below the 
surface. The problem of Melbourne’s bad record on repres- 
sion, Melbourne being a man of amiable temperament, is an 
interesting one, but Mr. Newman does not face it. Melbourne 
was Home Secretary when the labourers were so cruelly 
punished for the riots of the winter of 1830; he was Home 
Secretary when the Dorchester labourers were sentenced in 
1834. Mr. Newman suggests that Melbourne simply reflected 
the ideas of his age, but that is not quite the truth. He 
represented, on these questions, the worst and not the best 
ideas of the age. Take, for example, his speech in supporting 
the Bill for making frame-breaking a capital felony in 1812. 
This Bill is famous in history as the one that provoked 
Byron’s maiden speech. It was opposed not only by men 
like Romilly, Sheridan, Whitbread and Holland, who were 
ahead of their times, but by men like Grenville, who were not. 
Melbourne, then William Lamb, in supporting the Bill, gave 
expression to views about punishment that reflected the worst 
spirit of the time. He said that the fear of death had a 
powerful influence over the human mind; that this offence 
against property demanded the severest penalty, and that 
one reason for imposing the penalty of death was that the 
crime was difficult of detection. For these reasons he 
was in favour of imposing the punishment of death for 
the crime of breaking frames; a crime already punishable 
by transportation for fourteen years. 

On certain questions Melbourne was a broadminded man, 
and he might have filled other offices with success, but it was 
a calamity that a man with these ideas should have been put 
at the Home Office. A sentence from Drummond quoted by 
Mr. Newman applied not only to Ireland, of whose case 
Drummond was writing, but to England. ‘“ Property has its 
duties as well as its rights; to the neglect of those duties in 
the past is mainly to be ascribed the diseased state of society 
in which such crimes take their rise.’”’ It was unfortunate 


that the Home Secretary who denounced the efforts of the 
pitmen of the Tyne and Wear “‘ to dictate to their masters ”’ 
had never as a coalowner inquired into the lot of the children 
who worked in his Derbyshire mine, and that the Home 


cael 


Secretary who transported the Wiltshire peasants had never 
raised a finger in Parliament to save them from the poverty 
and distress into which they had sunk. When considering 
the fate of the villages where that vindictive punishment 
spread consternation Melbourne might have found time to 
turn to Fox’s neglected speech for a minimum wage in 1795, 
or Arthur Young’s neglected pamphlet in 1801 or Cobbett’s 
neglected letter to Windham in 1806, or to other neglected 
documents that had warned the rulers of England of the 
despair to which they were driving the English labourers. 
Mr. Newman asks us to remember, when thinking of 
the severity with which disturbances were punished, that 
panic was inevitable when the provision for keeping order 
was so inadequate. But who was to blame if England had 
no police: the labourers who were sent to Botany Bay 
or the politicians and judges who sent them? Mr. Newman’s 
defence of Melbourne on these points argues rather a super- 
ficial examination of the social history of the time. But he 
has written a very attractive book on a man who remains 
attractive in spite of some very ugly blots on his record. 


J. L. H. 


SHORTER 
A Journal of the Great War. 


21s. 

The present American Ambassador to England was Brigadier-General 
of Engineers, occupying the most important position in the Department 
of Supply for the United States Army in France during the final stage 
ofthe war. That is to say, he was made head of a board of ten officers 
representing all the purchasing departments of the American Army. 
This was in September, 1917. General Dawes’s journal is largely 
concerned with his efforts, in collaboration with General Pershing, to 
bring about the unified military control of the rear, ‘* A real book bya 
real man” is the American publisher’s characterisation of the journal, 
which English readers may be tempted to scan in the hope of coming 
upon some passages of the kind which, according to Mr. Stimson, the 
Secretary of State, make it inadvisable for the Hoover Administration 
to throw open General Dawes’s dispatches on the London Naval 
Conference. If so, they will be disappointed. The General’s entries 
are not at all casual or spontaneous. They have to do with matters of 
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THE CONVENIENCE OF THE CHEQUE 


For those who know beforehand where 
they will be likely to require money, the 
system by which the Westminster Bank 
can arrange for a customer to cash his 
own cheques abroad is an undoubted 
attraction. Any local branch manager 
will bepleased toinstruct the Bank’s agent 
in Constantinople, say, and Baghdad, 
and Teheran, to honour any drawings 
within pre-arranged limits. The business 
at this end takes only a few moments; 
nothing but a cheque-book need be car- 
ried, and the utmost ease and 
safety are enjoyed 
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Ruth Suckow. 7s. 6d. 


A simple unassuming story of three sisters, revealing 
their inmost secrets and aspirations and telling of 
the final sacrifice made by one of them. 
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A Memoir of Edward John Trelawny 
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“A book of commanding stature”—Tue Times. 
“Mr. Massingham’s vivid and picturesque style ”— 
Tue Specrator. 
“ A valuable addition to the recent pile of Shelley- 
Byron books . . . the book is a monument to one 
of the greatest friendships in the history of letters” 
—Tue Srar. 
“He has made an important addition to our know- 
ledge of Trelawny ”—’Tue News-Curonic ie. 
“Mr. Massingham’s own work will be found to 
vibrate and echo with the impact of Shelley’s life on 
Trelawny, and is rich in varied utterances as 
challenging as those of Trelawny himself ”— 
Tue Nation. 


“A spirited and original piece of scholarship ”’— 
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organisation and technical controversy, and even during the tremendous 
events of the last summer and autumn General Dawes remains solemn 
and discreet. He is constantly eulogising Pershing as the great 
soldier, and the great American, while the specimens of staff messages 
seem to imply that he and his colleagues communicated with one 
another in rhetorical terms suitable for a public military occasion. 
This Journal of the Great War reads, that is to say, rather like an 
elaborate manceuvre against the popular legend of the Ambassador as 
an outspoken and rough-spoken Middle Westerner. 


Europe from 800-1789. By H. W.C. Davis. Edited by G. N. CLark. 
Methuen. 8s. 6d. 

It was the expressed intention of Professor Davis shortly before 
his death to publish an Outline of European history, the substance 
of which he had thrice prepared and delivered as lectures; and it 
is from his papers and note-books that Mr. as arranged 
this outline as a text-book for students and the general reader. 
Considering the length of the period covered, the extent of the 
historical survey, and the space at command—some three hundred 
pages of fair type—the thing could hardly have been better 
done; though one could wish that a little more space had been 
devoted to the medieval German Kingdom under the Saxon and 
Salian Kings. The book is most attractively written, and contains 
in appendices lists of sovereigns and their dates, and some useful 
genealogical tables. 


Some Craftie Arts. By Jan Gorpon. Morley and Mitchell Kennerley. 
5s. 6d. 

In a moment of boredom at the British Museum Mr. Gordon found 
himself glancing at the titles in the catalogue beginning with the 
word “ Art ’—‘* The Art of Keeping Women Faithful,” ‘* The Art of 
Making Oneself Happy by Dreams,” ‘The New Art of Painting in 
Cheese.”” These and many other titles as picturesque, and quotations 
from some of the originals, have made his book. It is amusing and 
drifts into some odd corners. The best discovery is a treatise on the 
Art of Dreaming (Mr. Gordon does not note its date or the name of its 
author), which gives recipes for pleasant dreams, the most potent 
consisting of “‘ the fat of a male beaver.” ‘‘ Owing to that precious 
elixir,” this unknown author writes, ‘‘ I am suddenly become another 
man. I have recovered my first innocency of morals, love of virtue 
has revived in me.” Mr. Gordon, having decided to expand to 
130 pages the matter of three or four short essays, should have taken 
the trouble to provide at least the date and authorship of the pamphlets 
from which he quotes. 


About Motoring 
DESIGN AND THE NEW FORD 


NE of the great advantages of triumphant success in 
O industry is that a vast income enables the directors to 
employ the best brains available. Provided, there- 
fore, that the directors do not rest on their laurels, success 
leads to success. Henry Ford exemplified this point in the 
days of his famous ‘‘ T ’’ mcdel, when he found himself able 
to monopolise the clever young engineers of the States. Sir 
William Morris effected a second demonstration of the fact 
as soon as his cheap four-cylinders scored a succés fou in this 
country. And the June issue of the Automobile Engineer 
reveals in a singularly luminous review of the current Ford 
chassis how Ford is repeating his old policy, and incor- 
porating in a single car of low price and simple design a 
multitude of brain waves, which may individually appear 
trivial, but in the mass produce rather a remarkable vehicle. 
The anonymous author of the article in question points out 
that detail excellences of design may cover three entirely 
separate aims. In the first place, individual components may 
be rendered exceptionally accessible, or simple to adjust and 
dismount. Secondly, the efficiency of components may be 
improved. Thirdly, components may be made easier to 
construct and assemble, which has an intimate effect upon 
manufacturing costs. 


* * * 


Examples of the first class in the Ford chassis include the 
ignition distributor, which may be dismantled by a novice 
without the aid of any tools, and cannot possibly be refitted 
in a false position. The valve-timing gear is similarly 
manageable. Flat copper strips are used for connecting the 
sparking plugs to the distributor, and each strip can only be 
joined to the correct plug. Such small ingenuities are a great 
comfort to the owner who looks after his own car, and largely 
eliminate the possibility of error when a car is entrusted to a 
dealer for attention. 


* * * 


Actual efficiency is exemplified in a host of minor fittings 
and items. The ignition coil is mounted on the dash in an 
inverted position, so that in the event of failure it can be 
instantaneously replaced by a spare, whilst rain cannot 


possibly enter the spun-over cap on its base. A single control 
rod passes from the carburettor through the dash. The driver 
pulls it in or out to set the strangler, whilst a rotary motion 
of the same rod varies the strength of the mixture, but in the 
position of maximum strength the mixture is not too rich 
for the engine to function. This control can be taken to 
pieces in emergencies without using tools. A sediment trap is 
located along the pipe line between tank and carburettor, 
and is drained by a tap at the base. The mouth of the petro] 
tank contains a fixed strainer, which inevitably filters dirt out 
of the fuel, and moreover acts like a miner’s safety lamp, so 
that even if a lighted match were dropped into the orifice no 
fire or explosion could occur. The valve guides are split, 
instead of solid as on every other car in the world. They are 
split to permit the fitting of valves with positively enormous 
toes. Thanks to the size of the ‘‘ toe’ no perceptible wear 
occurs during a mileage so prolonged as to represent the 
useful life of the engine. It is thus possible to eliminate the 
usual adjustment for tappet clearances, which saves the 
manufacturer a certain expense, and relieves the owner of a 
finicky adjustment, which must be altered every few months 
on almost every other engine in the world. 
* * * 


In lieu of the expensive brake compensator devices found 
on most cars, devices which often complicate the problems of 
brake adjustment, the Ford chassis employs a sturdy cross 
shaft, each end of which is formed as a sphere. These 
spherical ends are gripped between split brackets of light 
sheet metal, a mounting which furnishes sufficient spring to 
supply a compensating effect. The handbrake is merely a 
parking brake, the four brakes operated by the pedal being 
relied upon for service purposes, each rear drum containing a 
pair of shoes. Trouble has arisen from this system in other 
factories; but the Ford brake shoes are circumferentially 
‘* stepped,”’ so that two brakes can be fitted in one and the 
same drum without any risk of their fouling each other. 
The brake adjustment is very simple, as a square-headed bolt 
protrudes through each brake drum. Assuming that the 
brakes were evenly adjusted on the last occasion, the owner 
has only to jack up one wheel and turn its square bolt till the 
adjustment of that wheel is perfect. At each turn of the bolt 
he will hear a distinct click, as a spring plunger clicks home. 
If, for example, two “ clicks ”’ attain a good adjustment on 


THE URIC ACID QUESTION 


HOW FREEDOM FROM RHEUMATIC ILLS 
CAN BE ASSURED. 


There are various ways of deadening rheumatic pain for a 
time, but in order to secure complete relief, to restore ease and 
lissomness to stiff muscles and joints, and comfort to tortured 
nerves; in short, to get the complaint out of your system, you 
must get rid of uric acid, the poison that caused it. The one 
remedy that is capable of doing this effectually is Bishop's 
Varalettes. The remedial action of Bishop’s Varalettes is simple 
and direct. They consist of the most powerful solvents and 
eliminants of uric acid known to science. This is attested by 
physicians all the world over, who prescribe them daily and do 
not hesitate to take them personally, knowing that in Varalettes 
they have a rational and thoroughly dependable remedy for all 
uric acid maladies. 

When Varalettes are taken they are at once absorbed into the 
blood and carried to the remotest parts of the system. Their 
penetrating action is greater than that of uric acid itself, so that 
not the tiniest atom can escape their solvent power. Each 
torturing needle is attacked, rendered soluble, then dissolved, and 
carried away in the circulation, and finally washed out of the 
body through the natural channel, the kidneys. 

With its departure, pain and suffering disappear, the muscles 
regain their elasticity and suppleness, swollen joints are reduced 
to normal size and flexibility, tortured nerves enjoy longed-for 
peace, stiffness and lameness depart, and the system is free. 

Bishop’s Varalettes may be obtained of all chemists at 3s. and 
7s., or post free from the makers, Alfred Bishop, Ltd., 52, Spelman 
Street, London, E.1. a 

In Bishop’s Varalettes the makers do not offer a “ quack 
nostrum for which miraculous powers are claimed to cure all 
complaints,but a remedy of proven efficacy for rheumatic maladies. 

So confident are we of the value of the Varalette treatment— 
based as it is on 30 years of success—that we will refund in full 
the 7s. paid for a 30-days’ course of Bishop’s Varalettes, where 
the treatment has been faithfully followed, if no relief is obtained. 
We ask you just to return to us the wrapper from the 7s. bottle 
with your statement and we will refund the money. 
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Better and Brighter Flannels 
“Cleaned by Achille Serre” 





Isn’t it True? 
is an interesting 
little book, illus. 
trated by Norman 
Keene and William 
Moir. You should 
have @ copy and 
we shall be pleased 
to send you one sf 
you will ask us. 








T.21. 


To be sure your flannels look well, buy 
the best you can afford and—-have them 
cleaned by ‘‘ Achille Serre.”” Our method 
of cleaning white flannels keeps them 
white. A clear, bright white with a 
soft, fleecy finish; special precautions 
taken to avoid shrinkage and quick 
return guaranteed. All for Is. gd. per 
pair including return carriage, if sent 
direct, or free collection and delivery if 
near a Branch. If you do not know 
nearest Branch, write and ask us. And 
remember— 


If you are not completely satisfied 
you will have your money returned! 


Achille Serre t: 


Blackhorse Lane, Walthamstow, London, E.17. 
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\UT you can’t tell from appear- 
ances if aspirin is pure.’ A 
chemical test alone can show if it 
contains the “free acid” which 
harms the heart and disturbs the 
digestion. .You may not be able 
to make that test but you can 

pe Bay "The | make sure of getting pure aspirin. 
Lancet,says: refeend Ten thousand doctors recom- 
neither free - is pre. mend Genasprin because they 
baration (Genasprin) . have proved its purity and power 
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the wheel under attention, he need not trouble to jack up 
the other three wheels, but can turn the bolts on the remain- 
ing drums two “ clicks ”’ apiece, and all wheels will then be 
in perfect braking adjustment. 


* * * 


The chassis bristles with ideas which simplify and cheapen 
production, most of which are probably too technical for 
amateur study. But the battery storage provides an 
elementary object-lesson. On many cars the battery is 
carried in quite an expensive box, which incidentally forms 
an excrescence and clashes with lines devised by the factory 
artist. The Ford battery is secured to a side-member of the 
frame without any box or casing. Access is through an 
opening in the floor boards, closed by a sheet steel plate, to 
which are riveted two curled spring strips, locking the 
cover to holes in the boards. The petrol tank is formed of 
sheet steel pressings, and is actually part of the body, serving 
as scuttle and dashboard, the instrument board being formed 
out of its rear face, and carrying a petrol gauge in direct 
communication with the tank. So far as can be judged from 
inspection, no sacrifice of any kind is involved in any of the 
ingenious novelties discernible in this most interesting chassis. 

R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


HERE is some misgiving in the City as to the wisdom 

! of the recent incursion into politics of some prominent 
bankers, it being felt in some quarters that it may be 
inadvisable to do anything which might cause politicians to 
concern themselves with the banks. The fact that a director 
of the Bank of England is among the signatories to the 
manifesto on Empire Free Trade has occasioned a great deal 
of comment. Some big loans are on the way. The South 
African loan is, however, largely in the nature of a refunding 
operation and does not call for much new money. Much the 
same remark applies to the forthcoming issue of 6 per cent. 
debentures of the Skoda Works to be issued at 95 per cent. to 
provide funds for the repayment of the existing 7} per cent. 
debentures which are largely held in this country. It is a 
pity that our own iron and steel undertakings are not in a 
position to make a saving in interest charges similar to that 
of this great Czechoslovakian undertaking. Even at the 
reduced rate the debentures look attractive and should 
ultimately reach par. A big Austrian loan is also on the way. 


* * * 


The first reports of Cables and Wireless, Limited, and 
Imperial and International Communications, Limited, had 
been anxiously awaited, and although the continuous fall in 
stocks for some months past suggested that some people were 
acting upon advance knowledge that the results would be 
bad, these proved to be much worse than the most pessimistic 
anticipations. To the British investing public this is perhaps 
an even greater blow than the happenings in connection with 
Royal Mail Steam Navigation group, for the two companies 
were formed under such powerful auspices and with such 
prominent personalities at their head, that the investors 
regarded their securities as approaching the gilt-edged 
standard. It will be recollected that these companies were 
formed as a result of the late Government’s anxiety to dispose 
of national assets in the shape of the Beam system and 
Imperial cables to private interests, these being merged with 
the various cable companies. The recommendations of the 
conference which formed the basis of the merger were that 
after the company had earned a standard net revenue of 
£1,850,000, one-half of the surplus should be passed on to the 
consumer in the shape of lower rates or better facilities. The 
profit of the Communications Company, however, works out 
at only about £1,116,000 per annum, or £709,000 less than 
what investors assumed to be the expected profit, and only 
a little more than the preference stock dividend. No 
dividends are being paid on either class of ordinary stock, but 
to allay alarm the directors (who number twenty-two) of 
Cables and Wireless state that they are satisfied the company 
will be able to pay the full dividend on the 53 per cent. 
cumulative preference stock for 1930. None of the shares of 
the Communications Company are in the hands of the public, 
which, however, holds the capital of Cables and Wireless, 
Limited, which was issued in exchange for the stocks of the 
various cable companies and Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph 
Company. Those holders of £1 shares in the latter who 
refused to convert, in spite of official assurances that they 
would fare better by so doing, may congratulate themselves, 
for they are receiving a much better dividend than if they 
had converted. In some quarters the disappointing results of 


the combine are attributed in part to the Post Office concen- 
trating its overseas telephone service upon its own station at 
Rugby instead of utilising the Communications Company, but 
the total revenue from this source is very small compared 
with the shortfall in the revenue of the company. The 5} per 
cent. preference stock, which is receiving its dividend, 
amounts to £23,042,082, the 7} per cent. non-cumulative A” 
ordinary stock (on which at least a partial dividend was 
expected) amounts to £20,556,647, and the “‘ B”’ ordinary 
stock amounts to £8,588,569. The fall in the market value of 
these stocks during the past few months is in the neighbour- 
hood of £28 millions. 
* * 


Another big undertaking the shares of which are falling 
away is Imperial Chemical Industries. While some people 
attribute the fall to the knowledge that the company has a 
large holding in International Nickel, which have depreciated 
considerably owing to the American slump, others are of 
opinion that it is due to bad trade, and it is believed that 
the company’s nitrogen plants are working only at about 
fifty per cent. capacity. There is, however, a widespread 
feeling in technical circles, both on the Continent and at 
home, that the shares of this combine, which expanded so 
largely when prices were high, have been overvalued, and 
although I find that in March, 1927, the ordinary were recom- 
mended in these notes at 22s. and the deferred at 6s. 14d., 
on May 26th of the following year the following note appeared 
here : 

The capital is to be largely increased, and it appears to me that 
future prospects of a giant concern which has yet to accumulate 
reserves are rather heavily discounted at present prices of 36s. 6d. 
for the Ordinary and 14s. 6d. for the 10s. Deferred. 

Last year the shares at one time were as high as 45s. 6d. for 
the ordinary and 17s. 14d. for the deferred, but present prices 
are 2ls. 9d. and 6s. 3d. respectively. The shares of Unilever, 
the other great combine, has shown decided signs of recovery. 
The new shares issued at 60s. and 30s. paid, which were 
recommended last week at 4s. 6d. discount, rose to 3s. 
discount, but are now obtainable at about 6s. discount, i.e. 
24s. per share, 30s. paid. Although at its present price, and 
on the basis of the last dividend, the yield is only about 4 per 
cent., this is a share which looks like improving in value. 
A. Emit Davis. 
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